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Engineering Education.* 






HE Council of the 
Institution of Civil 
Engineers have ren- 
dered valuable ser- 
vice to the country 
by the publication 
of a volume on the 
training and status 
of civil engineers in 

the United Kingdom 

and in foreign coun- 
tries. No name is an- 
nexed to the work as 
that of responsible 
editor; an inconveni- 
ence which may be 
thought to be counter- 
balanced by the autho. 
rity given to its state- 
ments, as being put 
forth by the Council of 
the Institution. The 
sources of the informa- 
tion as to professional educa- 
tion abroad (many of them 
well known and respected in 
this country) are severally 


Englishmen of more or less 
eminence are extracted in a separate part of the 
work. There is not, however, any such summing 
up of the evidence, or delivery of the mature 
recommendation of the Council on the important 
subject which they have illustrated, as might 
have advantageously closed the work. We are 
rather farnished with materia's for comparison 
and for meditation, than with any original con- 
tributions on the part of the Institution to the 
solution of the all-important question of technical 
education. 

Honestly and fairly the work is admitted, on 
the first page, to be the result of alarm, and to 
be undertaken with a view to self - defence: 
“Technical education in this country,” it is 
remarked, “was stated, a few years ago, to be 
so much inferior to that in other European 
States” as to threaten seriously the iadustrial 
interests of Great Britain.” ... “ The Council 


of the Institution of Civil Engineers felt it their | 


duty to interest themselves in that part of the 
inquiry which bore upon their own profession.” 
“They resolved that it would be highly desirable 


in the first instance to obtain, from the most | 
direct and authoritative source, full information | 
as to the system adopted for the education and | 


technical training of engineers, and generally as 
to the status of members of the profession in 
various foreign countries where this profession 
had assumed an important position.” Some- 
what late in the day, then, the replies to the 
inquiries on the first head are now brought 
before us. The subject of Continental engineer- 
ing education ig illustrated in some detail, 
although the very important question of the 
preliminary training of the student is left out 
of sight. Few persons whose views on the 





.”_“‘ The Edacation and Status of Civil Engineers in the 
United Kingdom and in Foreign Countries.” Compiled 
from documents supplied to the Council of the Institution 
es Gitit Engineers, London, 1870, Published by the 

itution, 


subject of education are based on exclusively 
English experience are aware of what is required, 
for instance, for the entrance examination into 
those institutions,—such as the Ecole Poly- 
technique,—a three years’ course in which is an 
indispensable preliminary to the commencement 
of a special course of three years more, in the 
exclusively engineering colleges, such as the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées and the Ecole des 
Mines, 

The portion of the work which we recommend 
every reader first to peruse is that containing 
extracts from Mr. John Scott Rassell’s volume 
on Technical Education for the English people, 
which closes the third part. The mild tone in 
which the Council of the Institution speak of the 
menace to our industrial interests finds an echo 
of portentous significance in the practical state- 
ments of Mr. Russell. “It is notorious,” says 
that gentlemen, “that those foreign railways 
which have been made by themselves (sic) in the 
educated countries of Germany and Switzerland 
have been made far cheaper than those con- 
structed by us in England ; it is known that they 
have been made by pupils of the industrial 





wheels, which, imported into England, supersede 
our own highest qualities of iron; and compli- 
cated members of machines forged by Krupp out 
of a single piece of steel, so as to be equivalent 
to eight or nine of the old pieces, formerly 
fastened imperfectly into one.” 

We cite the testimony of Mr. Scott Russell, 
thus clothed with the authority of the Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, not so much 
for its novelty as for its point. In those impor- 
tant branches of the profession of civil engineers 
as to which the witness can speak with authority, 
England, he tells us, is behindhand, when com- 
pared with France, Germany, and Belgium. In 
the construction of railways and railway plant 
(themselves of English invention); in that of 
marine engines and ships of war; in that of 
artillery ; in smelting, mining, locomotive build- 
ing, and the great branches of commercial ma- 
chinery ; in the organisation of skilled labour; 
we are becoming yearly unable to compete with 
the pupils of the technical schools of the Conti- 
nent. For other branches of that noble profession 
which, rightly studied and practised, has for its 
aim to give to man the mastery over the fury of 








stated, and the opinions of 


schools and technical colleges of those countries. | the elements, and over the physical forces of 
- » + The experienced traveller can read as he | nature, we have a yet more gloomy prospect. 
travela the work of a superiorly educated class | Mr. Scott Russell, in a sketch of the education 
of men. . . We everywhere feel that we which he proposes to be given to the civil engi- 
are in the hands of men who have spared no neers of Eogland, omits some important depart- 
pains, and who have applied high professional | ments of the subject; while, in the selection of 
skill to minute details.’ The works of the| others which he proposes to introduce there is 
foreign railway stations, the comfort and con-| evinced some want of acquaintance with the 
venience of the carriages, the economy in capital magnitude, character, and difficulty of certain 
outlay, and the amount of net revenue,—every great ranges of scientific and artistic study. 
element of comparison except speed,—are con- | Thus forestry, a branch of the duties of the civil 
trasted with our own to the disadvantage of the | engineer of the utmost moment in our colonial 
latter. | empire (to say nothing of home) is not referred 

In marine steam-engines, Mr. Rassell—and to. Mining forms no part of the proposed curri- 
none can doubt his competence as a judge in | culum, although the practice of that occupation 
this respect—tells us that we are “ equalled, if | underlies the whole of our mechanical prosperity, 
| not beaten.” The large marine-engine of Dapny and gives employment to so many of our popula- 
de Léme, exhibited at Paris in 1867, “ would |tion. Agricultural engineering, in which, both 
consume less fuel, do more work, endure longer, in its civil and its mechanical branch, lies the 
and run less chance of accident than our engines ; | great hope of our future national wealth, is un- 
all of these being qualities heretofore consti-| noticed. On the other hand, the “Theory of 
tuting our own superiority. The iron armour of Beauty and Ugliness” is named as one of eight 
the French ships is stated to be equal toour divisions of ordinary technic edacation, while 
own; the artillery superior; the French having | the attainment of any such theory can only be 
obtained that which we had failed toobtain, after | regarded as the result of the specially devoted 
an enormons outlay—“ efficient breech-loading lifetime of a man of the highest natural gifts. 
guns, which enable them effectually to deliver Again, “ Political Economy” is named as a 
| seventeen shots to our ten.” Mr. Russell would | “practical application of pure science !” side by 


ino doubt have added, if his work had been | side with the far inferior, but not more * purely 

more recently published, that the iron-clad ships | scientific ” subject of “ workshop economy. This 
‘of the French navy, a8 arale, are constructed is like making political history a department of 
| to swim with the deck upwards, and not to turn zoology. Mr. Russell has perhaps done more 


‘over like a turtle, and go to the bottom like a| to show the actual defects of our system by 


| shot. The advantages of the technical educa- | giving a sketch of what reformers think is 
| tion of the French shipwrighte compared with ought to be, than even by comparing its resalts 
'that which in some parts of this country, and | with those of the higher education of Continental 
i es of the work before us, we Europe. 

| find - his Nosed as “practical,” never hada Such being the outcome of our present — 
| more pregnant illustration than in the fate of of engineering education, it is = — » 
that supreme effort of our private dockyards. | we see such remarks published y & presi ct 
| In land steam-engines, economy of boiler of the Institution of Civil ripened a 
| power, advantageous application of steam, and the practical branches we are ae rs —_ 
| superiority in mechanical contrivance, enable the rior” (p. 192). Such a statement, ho 
| true it might have been twenty years ago, can 
of a given quantity of fuel in a higher propor- now tend only to waletone = me oo = 
tion even than the greater cost of our own fuel lancing what i called a “ prac — ae — 
exported into France.” In rails, railway wheels, “ theoretical edacation, is = . yo ea 
tyres, and axles; in large wrought-iron beams; | by which the introduction of a oe cay 
in frames for ships; in plates and bars, the sound training has often ee ratte 
English work is excelled in size and quality, and resisted. Pat in he tres = ga a 
competed with in price. We can add our own | of thamb for ever.” No we oe — 
personal testimony to the fact that this ~ nese er . Sra deere : —— el sare 
stride in manufacturing excellence has een | orm y re ass 
made within a dozen years. Nor is France alone | a good engineer, any more 6 hepsi 

i i i- hysician, surgeon, or soldier. 

si AO pope catia! pins free wok a acquiring information is 
more powerfal than any of our own, carrying simplified and rendered more on? ete 7 
larger shot, with heavier powder charge ; large | duction of specimens and agai ra 
ah of steel, of magnitude and quality un- | all matters of — age a ie 
equalled by any nation; tyres of locomotive | worthy of the name that doe 





French engine-wrights “to get more power out 
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pupil, to some extent,fhandy in each constrac- 
tive process. But the practical experience thas 
attained is of tenfold or hundredfold value when 
the attentic~ is prepared to grasp the facta by 
proper pr inary culture. To speak of 
* practical * as opposed to “ theoretical educa- 
tion is to put a part for the whole. It is like 
attempting to teach botany by sending a man to 
live in the country for a twelvemonth, bidding 
him observe all the plants that come within his 
reach, and then calling him into the lectare- 
room, and requiring him to give his notions of 
the relative valae and range of the artificial and 
the natural systems. : 

Oar own system ot “practical” education for 
the engineer is thus described by Professor 
Fieeming Jenkyn, M. Inst. C.E., in an inaugural 
address delivered in the University of Kdin- 
burch in November, 1868, cited in the work 
before us :— 


“ Young men, at the age of about eighteen, enter the 
office of a civil engineer. Usua'ly few questions are 





the care of the State extends, in most educated 
countries, to the support of institutions for the 
training of civil engineers, ard to the con- 
sequent recognition of the distinct and organise 
status of the pupils who pass through these 
establishments with credit. In France two dis- 
tinet bodies of civil engineers,—the Ingénieurs 
des Ponts et Chaussées, and the Ingénieurs des 
Mines,—are in the service of the State. The 
Ecole Centrale was founded, about 1830, by an 
association of savans to train engineers for 
private industry. Since 1860 this school has 
been transferred to the direction of the State. 
The Ecole des Mineurs de St. Etienne, the Ecole 
des Arts et Métiers, and the Ecole d’Alais, are 
elementary and practical schools for the training 
of foremen and managers of works. The recog- 
nised civil engineer in France enters on the 
active discharge of the simpler duties of his pro- 
fession after a carefal and thorough education of 
some fourteen years’ duration, seven or eight in 
a Lycée, three in the Ecole Polytechnique, and 





asked as to previous training. . . . The ordinary pupil is 
a sort of nuisance in an office, only tolerated in considera- | 
tion of the fee which accompanies him. . . . Most pupils | 
are so ignorant of algebra that they are not only incapable | 
of working out a result for th es, but actually cannot 
apply the simple formule which sre given in engineers’ | 
pocket-books. The calculation of the solid contents ofa 
wall is often beyond their powers. Their arithmetic is 
very shaky, and a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
geology, or the higher mathematics, is wonderfully 
rare... . Not even a pass examination is required, and 
the ignorance of some pupils, especially in mechanical 
workshops, must be experienced before it can be believed. 

. . . No one teaches them anything, but they have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how some actual work is done.” 





The above description is not our own. It is 
given to the world under the authority of the 
University of Edinburgh, backed by that of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers! 
Let us hope that part of the shadow may be set 
down to the desire of the lecturer to make a 
brilliant rhetorical display. The remainder of 
the inaugural discourse is hardly such as to lead 
us to regard it as altogether a serious effort. 
The Professor is of opinon that “ certainly much 
leas” theory than is given abroad is required by 
the engineer. He would keep onr technical 
education on a confeesedly low footing, and 
tickets the breadth of his own views by the 
recommendation to “abolish Euclid as pes- | 
tiferons.” Still, with whatever-sized grain of, 
salt we may season the account, there is in it | 
too much of truth. In times of full employment | 
the enginetr in high practice has no time to give | 
to hispupils. We are not aware of any instance | 
in/which a system of education has been organised | 
as part of the office routine. In times like the | 
present the engineer, for the most part, has | 
either no pupils at all, or no opportunity of giving | 
them practical experience, and no heart to give | 
them theoretic teaching. The result is that the | 
two or three years spent under the articles of 
apprenticeship are often wasted, or worse than | 
wasted. If, at the close of the articles, a young 
mau is fortunate enough to get an appointment | 
of sub-engineer, and conscientious enough to| 
devote his best energies to the discharge of his 
daties, he may be considered as then com- | 
mencing his edacation—commencing it without | 
teacher, guide, or prescribed plan of study, and | 
farnished only with an amount of available edu. | 
eation that would not be enongh togive him the | 
remotest chance of admission to the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

For the contrast afforded by the Continental 
systems of education we must refer to the 
volume itself and to previous papers in our 
own journal. The information the former 
contains comes from France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Russia, six States of North 
Germany, three States of South Germany, 
Roumania, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. In 
the United States and Canada alone, out of 
Great Britain, it seems to be considered satis. 
factory that “ any body is as free to asaume the 
style and title of Civil or Mining Eogineer as he 
is to take that of blacksmith, and it is still done 
commonly without any regard to school di- 
plomas.” On the Continent of Enrope, indeed, 
there is no absolute prohibition, as a role, 
against the practising of self-tanght or untaught 
engineers. Bat such men must enter the field 
at such considerable dissdvantages, as compared 
with those where skill is attested by Government 
diploma or official rank, that only in rare cir- 
cumstances can they have much chance of gne- 
cess. 

The natural division between the civil and the 
military bronch of the profession of engineers 
may be said to be everywhere prevalent. The 
latter forms, together with the artillery, the 
scientific portion of all Earopean armies. Bat 





three in the Eexle des Mines, or the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, at Paris. The practical ad- 


vance made by both the civil and the mechan. | 
ical works of France during the past quarter of 
a century is such as to give a complete answer to | 
any questions that may be raised as to the, 
value of the professional training supplied by | 


the State. 
In Belgium the Athénées, or Royal Schools 
instituted in the different provinces, invariably 


comprise a professional section, preparing the | 
pupils to en‘e: the Ecole du Génie Civil at Ghent, | 
the Military School at Brussels, or the School | 


of Mines at Liége. Five different civil diplomas 
ore granted by these schools; although the law 
does not forbid the title of engineer being 
assumed withont a diploma. The same prin- 
ciple of carefal provision for the educational 
training of ‘a body of competent engineers ade- 
quate for the civil requirements of the country 
prevails, with minor modifications, throughout 
educated Europe. 


With regard to the important question of the | 


status of the civil engineer, either in this 
country or abroad, little is directly said in the 
volume before us, Ona the Continent, as a gene- 
ral rule, the civil engineer ranks with his mili- 
tary brother; holds an acknowledged position in 
society, a definite rank in his own profession ; 
and on all public occasions, court ceremonies, 
and the like, has the pas over untitled civilians. 
In this country it must be admitted that the 
social position of an engineer depends on his per- 
sonal qualifications, rather than on any prestige 


of us. Before the great stimulus which was 
given to our public works by the genius of the 
Stephensons and their fellow workers, civil engi- 
neering cannot be said to have existed in this 
country as @ distinct profession. Men of prac- 
tical sagacity, or of constructive or mechanical 
ability, such as Watt, Rennie, Telford, rose 
from time to time to fame by the sheer force 
of genius. The school, if school there were, of 
pre-railway engineering, was of a very modest 
and humble character. The immense impulse 
given to constructive works by the success of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway caused a 
sudden demand for civil engineers. Robert 
Stephenson then reaped the full benefit of the 
edacation which his father had practised an 
honourable parsimony in order to sffurd him. 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel brought to the aid of 
hereditary genius the unusual advantage of 
thorough scientific training, having been a pupil 
of the Ecole Polytechnique. The early railway 
engineers who camo at all near those two dis- 
tinguished men in public esteem owed their rise, 
for the most part, either to fortunate combina- 
tions of circumstances, to experience, which, 
though limited, was the largest available, or to 
that practical sagacity in dealing with physical 
difficulties, or in inspiring confidence in those who 
consulted them, which is sometimes a safer 
acquisition than more brilliant gifts. These men 
had no tradition of learning, little esprit de corps, 
no idea of any daty incambent on them to origi- 
nate a Guild, or to found a Faculty, of Eogineer- 
ing. Those of their pupils who had their wits 
about them obtained rapid promotion, which 
might enable them to learn their business ; those 
who had no such qualifications were yet able to find 
employment as surveyors (for the annual Parlia- 
mentary demand for plans), or as draughtemen. 
A large body of men became rapidly congregated, 
with no organisation, no security for education, 
no definite aim but to do the work of the day,—to 
make as rapidly as possible the railways and 
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A ne 
subsidi blic for w é 
found the Bone . re nich, the Public 
Together with these impromptu engineers 
up the great body of pa 8 ome 
for the most part, to the use of the pick and th, 
shovel, but often gifted with an instinctive kun” 
ledge of prices, and a wonderful practical 
sagacity, to which the world owes not a little 
They ‘made,” in some private 
fortunes. Bat no one who is acquainted with 
the actual state of our as to the cost 
of work in 1832, can doubt that the Contract 
system saved, in the early railway operations 
many melons. rahe shareholders. ‘ 
With the slackening of work co: 
our unwise and improvident effort pa 
our great lines of internal communication 
simultaneously, a change took place which wo 
regard not only as a professional, but as , 
national disaster. Engineers who had become 
accustomed to competence, or to more than 
competence ; contractors who had made, or had 
lost, or had seen others large sums of 
money; dependents of all down to the 
sturdy army of the sons of labour created by 
our public works, viewed with natural dismay 
the cessation of employment. Then camea sort 


of galvanic energy, impressed by these men on the 
public, the period of “ contractors’ lines,” a second 


season of activity, based on no real national 
want. The result was rain. Loss to the share. 
holders, who had ran after promised dividends 
like sheep ata gap. Ruin to of the large 
contractors, who had been tem fabnlous 
paper profit to undertake responsibilities which 
they could only sustain for atime, and of which 
the public declined to relieve them, and starva. 
tion to a host of engineers. It was not under 
such circnmetances that—human nature being 
what it is—the status of the profession was 
likely to be defined, or the broad and deep basis 
of a well-tested education to be laid ag the 
foundation of its future prosperity. 

We are not among those who believe that there 
is no fatare for the civil engineer in England. 
Bat we hold that it is only by equalling the 
thorough scientific edacation of the Royal 
Engineers in this country, and of the civil and 
military engineers of the Continent, that that 
future will be secured. Very much is now 


falling into the hands of the Royal Engineers 


(the moat highly educated body of men amongst 
us) that would be more naturally, and, in 
our opinion, with more satisfaction to all parties, 
discharged by civil engineers equally well eda- 


cated. For all dealing with manufacturers, con- 
reflected by his calling. The history of the) 
profession is fresh within the memory of many | 


tractors, hygienic bodies, agricultural improvers, 
and the like, a military education is in itself 
somewhat of a disqualification. The attempt 
recently made to depreciate the value of the pro- 
fessional service of the architect and the civil 
engineer, to throw the responsibility of civil 
works, or of private speculation, on officers 
of the Royal Regiment, and to “sprinkle in” 
decorations by the employment of any architect 
who will condescend to take the part of a 
painter or decorator, is, we feel certain, most per- 
nicious. In the face of a body either of civil 
engineers or of civil architects educated and 
organised as they are on the Continent, such an 
attempt would not only have been fatile, bat it 
would never have beea dreamed of. As things 
stand,—thoroughly wrong as we are convinced 
that it is,—it can hardly be said to be without 
excuse. ‘ 

We shall rejoice if the example of the Coancil 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in pub- 
lishing this volame be followed by other associ- 
ated bodies. Nothing would be of more value st 
the present moment than a good description of 
the educational establishments which are doing 
so much for German engineering. The schools 
at Creuzot, or those attached to the manufactory 
of Herr Krupp, and some others on the Conti- 
nent, are institutions of the highest technical 
value and of the utmost national importance. 
If we are to remain a manufacturing people, We 
must equal or excel onr neighbours in this cesen- 
tial element of science. A clear, precise 
masterly report on the technical schools of Con- 
tinental Europe is a desideratum of extreme im- 
portance for our industrial fatare. 








Proposed Church for West Brompton.— 
A church of large size is about to be built in 
Redcliffe-square, West Brompton. The designs 
have been made by Messrs. George & Henry 
Godwin, architects, and will shortly be sub- 
mitted to builders for tenders. 
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ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


llowing observations were made by the 
President of wo al Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland opening meeting on the 
24th ult., and will be found i ing :— 

A topic of peculiar interest to ourselves has 
occupied a good deal of attention lately ; and 
the discussion of it has caused a good deal of 
criticism—of a more or less depreciatory cha- 
racter—to be directed to our profession, its 
claims, its charges, its position, and its organi- 
sation. I allude to the well-known case of Mr. 
Ayrton, Chief Commissioner of Works, and Mr. 
Barry, a8 architect to the Palace of Westminster. 
It is unnecessary to occupy your time with any 
comment on the manner in which this contro- 
versy has been conducted. It is worth while, 
however, to advert to some of the points involved 
in the case, to remove mi i in the 
public mind, which have prevailed even in 
quarters where the habit of judicial caution 
would, one would have supposed, have caused 
at least a suspension and hesitation in pro- 
nouncing against the custom of an honourable 
and not unlearned ion which has pre- 
vailed throughout the whole extent of Great 
Britain and America, and had so prevailed 
within the memory of man. A custom of such 
men, and so prevalent, is not to be condemned 
and dismissed as absurd without weighing all 
the circumstances. The case of the architect 
has to my mind never been fully or properly 
stated. Very important elements of it have 
been left merely implied by one side, and have 
not been appreciated by the other. I take it 
that our case, our whole case, stated broadly 
but simply, is this :—* After affording the client 
the full use of the plans, we claim the owner- 
ship of them, that they are ours, and that we 
have a right to them, that this right is founded 
in fairness and common sense, and has been 
maintained semper et ubique et ab omnibus.” This 
is at once a tradition and dogma of the profes- 
sion; and the only modification of this right is 
the right of the employer to the use of the plans 
as far as required for the execution of the works 
designed, or for explaining details of constrac- 
tion after execution. However circumstances 





TE fo 


may vary or modify its application, this is | 


the right which we architects claim, which 
we all claim, which our fathers in the 
profession claimed before us—we claim no 
more than they did, and no leas; even as they 
charged at the rate of 5 per cent. for the inven- 
tion and use of their designs, we charge the 
same for the same; even as they gave only the 
use of the plans showing and explaining the 
invention, 80 we give only the use in the same 
way and to the same extent. What is there 
unfair or monstrous in this? In what way are 
the public defrauded ? We have the same 
grounds for claiming the proprietorship in our 
plans as we have for charging 5 percent. Will 
any judge say to a jary that an architect is not 
entitled to charge 6 per cent. for his services ? 
Will he not rather say, and be bound to say, 
“It has been proved that 5 per cent. is the 
usual and customary for the services of 
an architect, and if thoze services have been per- 
formed, you must measure the compensation to 
be paid for them by that scale.” Now, here we 
have a sort of equation: substitute proprietor- 
ship of plans for the 5 per cent. charge, and the 


judge's charge would run,—“ It has been proved | 


that the proprietorship of the plans, according to 
the use and custom of the profession, remains 
with the architect, and you must find accord- 
ingly.” The cases are perfectly parallel. It is 
not a question of feeling or fancy, or even 
reason; it is a simple case of barter and ex- 
change, and therefore to be ruled by custom and 
usage. Only it happens that every one knows 
that an architect's usual charge is 5 per cent. ; 
few have the opportunities of knowing exactly 
the limits and boundaries of what is contained 
and included in what the architect is bound by 
custom to give for the 5 per cent. 

It is stated that a case has been submitted 
to the A ~General of Eogland on behalf 
of the Crown, and that his opinion is adverse to 
the claim of the architects. This is of very 
little importance; counsel advise on the case 
put before them, and on that case only. Now, 
in every dispute there are at least two sides; 
aud, before it can come on for trial, at least two 
Counsel, more or less learned in the law, must 
advise each that the client who consults 
him has a case, and yet one of them must 
Lave a one, It would spoil a good many 


actions if only both cases could be submitted to 
one counsel ; many a busy barrister, in such a 
state of things, would be reduced to the state of 
Neal Malone, the pugnacions little tailor, “ blue- 
moulded for want of a fight.” There can be no 
doubt that the opinion of the Eaglish Attorney- 
General is deserving of every respect, bat until 
we see the cage on which it was formed and ex- 
pressed, we shall be premature in assigning any 
weight to it; and the previous history of this 
transaction, in which so much passion and pre- 
judice has been intruded, leads one to view any 
case that would probably be submitted to counsel 
as subject to great suspicion of one-sidedness and 
unfairness—a case rather inviting concurrence 
in a foregone conclusion, than fairly describing 
doubts and asking for a solution of them. 
Incidental to this question there has been a 
good deal of reference, in anything but compli- 
meutary terms to our profession and those 
bodies—such as our Iustitute—in which we are 
associated. They have been called trade-unions, 
and have been described as organisations for the 
purpose of overcharging the public. The unfair- 
ness of these charges and insinuations must be 
pardoned for the temptingness of them. Ia the 
heat of debate the opportanity of delivering a 
knock-down blow affords an irresistible tempta- | 
tion; no man can pause and reflect on its unfair- 
ness. There are, however, differences between 





our trade-unions and those of Sheffield among | 


the brick-makers of Manchester. We do not 
raise our rates of wages when trade is brisk, nor | 


physically or morally, members of our profession 
who choose to work cheap. It is trae we neither 
admire nor imitate such irregularities of prac: | 
tice; but we do tolerate them. Our trade- | 
union peculiarities are therefore, so far as 
regards the rate of compensation for services, 
merely declaratory, and, as such, are as useful 
to the public as to ourselves,—both they and wa 
have a common standard, easy of application, to | 
appeal to, and by which we are bound. Ouae| 
moment’s reflection will show any one that the) 
public—the employers—are even more benefited 
by havingadistinct,clearly-defined scale toappeal | 
to, and by which to measure the value of ser-| 
vices rendered, thau we are. I will give you an | 
instance. Not long ago a civil engineer made | 
| what were called, by a stretch of courtesy, | 
|plans of a building, for which he charged, | 
‘and was paid, 70l. These were very rude) 
‘and imperfect sketches, without specifica. | 
|tion, or such drawings of detaila as would 
|have been necessary to enable an estimate of| 
| the cost to be made by measurement in the, 
|ordinary way. The building would have cost, if 
|execated, about 6001. at the outside. Now, | 
‘according to the rules of this our organisation 
for overcharging the public, had one of ua fur- | 
nished these plans (had you seen them you 
| would recognise the wide stretch of imagination | 
necessary to realise even in fancy the possibility | 
of such a thing); bat had they been supplied by 
a member of this trade-union, he would, 
according to its rules, have been entitied, when | 
he had completed his work by supplying the 
additional drawings that were necessary and the | 





specification, to a sum of 151.! So mach forour | 
organisation for overcharging the public. I pre- | 
‘sume, however, that even our detractors will | 
‘acknowledge that it is for the interest of the| 
public that architects should be as accomplished | 
|as possible in all the arts and knowledge re- | 
quired in the practice of their art, and that it is_ 
not undesirable, in the same interest, that they | 
should meet, and by the interchange of ideas 
and experience, mutually improve each other, 
and by establishing a healthy tone of public 
opinion among the members of the profession, 
keep up a standard of respectability among its | 
professors and practitioners which can be main- 
tained by no other means. We are not singular 
in having such an organisation,—every calling or 
occupation among us has its uvion of some sort 
or other; and, being founded on reason, usage, 
and custom, we shall take the liberty of main- 
taining it, in spite of ugly names and angry 
vituperation. ; 

There is one branch of our professional prac- 
tice which is in a most unsatisfactory state,—! 
allude to the measuring and surveying branch, 
which concerns itself about the preparing of 
bills of quantities from the plans and specifica- 
tions, the measuring aud valuing work executed, 
or the computing the value of works not executed. 
This is a very important matter, and one which 
is greatly in need of being regulated as to the 


ciple of our organization as a trade-unio r 
the protection of employers, and to a ian bat 
still considerable extent, for the protection of 
contractors. It is very desirable, and I earnestly 
invite the attention of the Institute to it, that a 
scale of charges should be framed and published 
under the authority of the Institute, such ag it 
is, by which a remuneration would be fixed 
that should be fairly proportional to the labour 
and time expended. I would advocate, not one 
uniform per-centage rate, bat a rate varying 
with the quantity aud quality of the builder's 
work done or to be done ; so that each employer 
should be called on to pay in proportion to the 
valne of the services rendered to him. At pre- 
sent there is, I know, a rough approximation to 
such a system of charging, but it is deficient in 
every respect ; and in fact there is no rule, or, 
as I would prefer always to put it, there wants 
an authoritative declaration of the usage and 
custom of the profession. There are other 
defects in the present system, or rather 
want of it. The independent building surveyor 
is subject to very great temptations. In com- 
mon with all the rest of the world, he 
is liable to err—he, perhaps, more than usually 
80, from the business being one of immense 
detail, and not admitting of any euch mechanical 
means of insuring accuracy as the system of 
double entry in book-keeping. For instance, 
probably no two surveyors, measuring from the 





the grinders, and those among our collaborateurs, | same plans and specification, and using the same 


scale of prices, would bring out the eame result. 
Io this liability to innocent and hardly-avoidable 


do we blow up, assault, or attack in any way, | error, there is an irresistible temptation to pro- 


tect the cuntractor, who only has the means of 
discovering omissions or shortcomings by taking 
out all the quantities full, as it is technically 
called, which, being interpreted, means making 
the employer pay a little more on all items, to 
guard against the chauce of his paying less on 
some than he ought. Another temptation not 
without weight occurs in cases of competition ; 
and it is my experience of such cases that the 
measurer, although paid, in the long run, by the 
employer (the public), is generally appointed by 
and, in the first instance, paid by the builder; 
and that his continuing to be employed depends 
largely on his skill and ability in swelling the 
bailder’s bill. In theory, he is a sort of arbi- 
trator; in practice, he generally is attorney for 
plaintiff; and, while I would never dream of 
charging them with purposely increasing quan- 
tities or prices with reference to what the 
amount of their percentage at foot of the account 
will come to, I do maintain that there is an un- 
wholesome influence exercised by their position 
at present, which is such that they will lose their 
clients if they fail to make out big bills. Now 
the remedy for this state of things appears to 
me, and | throw out the suggestion with great 
hamility ;—(I am peculiarly circumstanced, but 
perhaps that pecaliarity may be of some advan- 
tage in considering matters such as these.) The 
remedy I would suggest is, that the architect 


‘should resame the functions which have by de- 
| greea, during the last generation, been gradually 
| devolved on a separate class of practisioners—a 


distinct branch arisen within the profcssion. I 
would recommend that we sould become again 


‘architects and surveyors; that we should our- 


selves, either personally or by deputy, in our 
owa office, or by employing some other person, but 
in every form of the case that we should ourselves 
be the responsible surveyor or measurer. This 
ig very much the custom in England, and is, I 
believe, all but universal in Scotland. Ia 
England, however, I believe there exists @ 


| vicious custom of collecting the charges for 


these services from the builder, who in turn 
charges the employer. This is a vicious cus- 
tom which I hope will never be established 
here, and it is wholly unnecessary. Let the 
charge made for the work be a fair and reason- 
able one, in accordance with a scale published 
by the Royal Institute of the Architec's of 
Ireland, as the fair, usual, and castomary charge 
for such services rendered, and there should be 
no necessity for disguise aboat it. Let the 
charge be made openly and above board to the 
emplo;er himself, and therefore to his know- 
ledge: not as the English eng age eg 
surreptitiously, anonymously, in dieguise, t 
were, as if on sais peanetbing to be — 
of. Such a course is largely for the interest 0 

the employer, and not antagonistic to the proper 
interests of the builder; and in this respect 
also, ehould the suggestion which I have ren 
tured to throw out be acted poo, our trade- 


i i itself to be endowed with the 
union will prove itset & a tee dalle 








scale of charges, according to the guiding prin- 


highest of the Christian graces, 
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which dos good to its natural enemy—the 
public. 

The most prolific source of suits at law about 
buildings is the question of quantity and value. 
Whether work is done or not, is a matter of fact, 
and capable of ocular demonstration ; whether 
it is done well or ill, is comparatively rare as a 


considerations tend inveitably to lower the 
qnality of the work, and to raise a trial of 
skill between architect and contractor—the 
one trying in vain to get for his employer what 
the contract sets forth in such constant itera- 
tion,—“ Thoroughly skilled labour and materials 
the best of their several kinds,” and compelled 





5j ¢ dispute; but quantity and value are | in many cases to put up with, and give his certi- 
ae aeons muna at ieaedes and if the/ ficate for, work which he knows well (and the 
ingenuity of the most perverse of human beings builder knows too) is not of the quality that he 
were puzzled out to devise the worst sort of | bargained to get, but which is not so glaringly 
tribunal before which to bring such a dispute, | bad as to enable him to prove to the satisfaction 
none could be devised worse than a British of a judge and twelve jurymen that it is not 
judge and jury. With a judge alone there exists | what was contracted for. The builder’s interest 
the disqualification arising from technical igno- | is only to make money by a job, and pass on to 
rance, but which is often to a great extent another; and the system of competitive tenders 
overcome and neutralised by intelligence and | has tended to indace a sharpness of practice 
good ordinary common sense; but multiply between architect and contractor which has 


the jadge’s worst difficulties and disquali-' gone a long way to overturn that feeling of 


fications by twelve, and you have a state of 
things so monstrous that nothing but the 
vicious conservatism of mere lawyers has 
maintained it to the present day. Oar common 
law and trial by jury are themselves on their 
trial; thinking men are recognising both to be 
relics of barbarous eges, suitable for a state of 
society and relations which existed 300 years 
ago, but which no longer does exist ; and we may 
bope that ere long courts will be established on 
the principle of deciding cases according to the 
equity involved in them, and no longer in accord- 
ance with arbitrary rules and precedents which 
have long out-lived the theories on which they 
were originally based; and it is farther to be 
hoped that arrangements may be made for con- 
stituting courts so as that the bench shall not 
be occupied by a jadge sitting alone and un- 
assisted, to whom the technical description of 
the material facts of the case, expressed of 
necessity in technical terms, is conveyed, or 
attempted to be conveyed, in a language as unin- 
telligible as Chinese. 

If I am not occupying your time too long, I 
should wish to say a few words about building 
contracts and competitions, and ourintercourse as 
architects with builders. Iam only saying what 
is within the knowledge of you all, that building 
contracts have become a very different sort of | 
thing from what they used to be. They are. 
charged both in form and complexion, and, | 
generally speaking, fortheworse. Ican remem- | 
ber the time when the ancient style of building 
was not yet quite exploded, when for every work, | 
at avy rate of any importance, each trade formed 
a separate contract, frequently taken by different 
men; the person who did the bricklayer and 
masou’s work was a different person from the | 
contractor for the carpentry and joiner’s work, | 
who on his part never meddled with plumbing, 
plastering, painting, &c. In this distribution of | 
the parts of the work among several contractors | 
there certainly arose jealousies and bickering and 
recriminations frequently if things did not go 
quite smoothly ; each trade was anxious to thrust 
the blame of delay or failure on to his neighbour's 
shoulders, and progress was necessarily slower ; 
but there was a compensation in the system 
for even more serious inconveniences, for 
each contractor was master, in the _ strict 
technical craftsman sense of the word, of his 
own trade; he had a personal and thorough 
knowledge of it in all its branches; ke had 
Jearned it in its first rndiments as an appren- 
tice, and had worked his way to mastership in 
it. This familiarity begot a feeling of pride in 
good workmanship, and there was also a sort 
of rivalry arising from other craftsmen having 
to follow him in the building to go over and 
finish his work. Now, in our present system 
a man may become a builder who knows nothing 
whatever of the craft of building, and if he be 
prudent and careful in the selection of the per- 
con he employs, he may rise to eminence and 
opulence by it. It is a fact that few of our 
builders have really learned their business as a. 
whole. They generally know one trade—that 
to which they were originally apprenticed—well, | 
but of all the others have only acquired a very | 
superficial knowledge. Now, to such men the| 
value of work is estimated by what price can be 
got for it, not by the old scale of prices, based 
on the cost of materials, and workmanship, and 
a fair profit added thereto. In such hands 
workmanship must surely deteriorate. They 
have not in themselves the same standard of 
good work as their predecessors had ; they are 
not as good judges of it—they cannot so 
thoroughly appreciate it ; and consequently their 
chief standard is what will pass the architect's 
spproval, as to quality, and what can I 
get it done for as to price — both which 





mutual confidence founded on mutual respect 
which characterised the relation between them 
in former times, until a modern set of plans and 
specification is become a mere trial of skill and 
ingenuity between the parties. I wish I could 
even hope that such a state of things could be 
undone again. I wish we could look forward to 
a time when the architect would select his con- 
tractor from his known worth and intelligence, 
and pay him a fair price for good work actually 
done. But this isimpossible. There is anamount 
of convenience to the employers in being able to 
look forward to the completion of their work at 
a certain fixed sum, that the system of contracts 
for a lamp sum will always prevail—we shall 
never be able to get rid of it. We must, 
therefore, make the most of it by care in 
the preparation of our plans and specifica- 
tions, by looking to the character of our 
builders, and by setting our faces against the 
acceptance of unduly low tenders. No man 
can be expected to do work at a loss, if he can 
avoid it; and if we are pressed with the usual 
argument that the tender should be accepted, 
and could be safely accepted if good security be 
given, it is our duty and our interest to press 
on the employer the consideration that he will 
inevitably lose more than the saving of cost in 
the lessened value of the work, and that a con- 
tract, if drawn up with all the ingenuity of 
man,is only of use with an honest contractor. 
A man who has nothing to lose will laugh at 
clauses engrossed on parchment; he is safe in 
his very impecuniosity. The character of the 
contracting parties, and the absence of any un- 
fair advantage on either side, are the best and 
most satisfactory contracts. 





WHAT IS ART ?* 


Tr it be true, as has been surmised by a great 
critic of human nature, that the same words do 
not convey precisely the same meaning to any 
two minds, surely of no word could this be 
predicated more indisputably than of that short 
but hardly worked monosyllable “art.” The 
word is of late years in everybody’s mouth ; one 
can scarcely open a magazine without stumbling 
over an essay on art in someshapeor other; but 
words, as Hobbes told us, are “ the counters of 
wise men, and the money of fools;” and, 
assuming wisdom for a moment, it may not be 
quite useless to inquire what it is which this 
word really stands for with us; of what ideas, 
or class of ideas, is it the “counter”? Toa 
good many who use it the term probably sug- 
gests indistinct images of picture galleries and 
sculpture ranged upon orderly pedestals; of an 
annual crash at the Academy rooms; or of Con- 
tinental guide-books and ciceroni. Toa selected 
few, who possess the golden key to the acquisi- 
tion of a “taste” in art, it may rather seem to 
indicate a privileged lounge through the private 
studios of sundry painters, or a sale of “old 
masters” at Christie & Manson’s, where the 
initiated may hold sweet converse in that pecu- 
liar shibboleth of conventional phraseol 
which Byron, referring to one branch of art, 
contemptuously stigmatised as 

** The paltry jargon of the marble mart 
Where pedantry gulls fully.” 


There are those to whom art furnishes a trade 
as regular and lucrative as other more creditable 
pursuits ; whose occupation is to make merchan- 
dise of the brainwork of better men than them- 
selves, and who know to a guinea the market 
value of each work; and there are those more 
hardworking and praiseworthy mortals, to whom 





* By Mr. H. H. Statham, Jun. From 
before the Liverpool Literary at Philosophie 7. 





“Art” stands as the lifelong endea 

master the difficulties and sooblenes fp a 
other form of artistic expression, laborious bit. 
by-bit, —— of the voice or the hand ang 


eye in the self-assigned task of overcomin 
mechanical difficulties of execution, or of ime 
tating, with arduous exactness, certain forms 
and aspects of external nature, but with little 
consideration as to what is the real end and 
good to be attained by all this conscientions 
expenditure of labour. And 80 one might go on 
enumerating, almost ad infinitum, the possible 
range of ideas which might bs called up in 
various minds by the utterance of this one 
somewhat too familiar monosyllable. But is al] 
this “art,” after all? There are separate 
“ arts,” in a more technical sense—the art of 
singing, of portrait-painting, and so on,—bnt 
are a'l these collectively, or is any one of them 
that which we mean when we speak of “ Art” 
in the highest and widest sense? Was it of 
such things that Goethe was thinking when he 
uttered the oracle that “ He who has Art and 
Science (Kunst und Wissenschaft) wants not 
Religion” ? Scarcely, one would think. What is 
it then, this unknown God to whom so many 
altars are inscribed, and whom divers ignorantly 
worship? Can our philosophers give us any 
assistance here ? 

Now it does so happen, rather curiously, that 
within a recent period, the two men who may be 
said to be the leaders of the most strongly 
opposed schools of thought among us, did on two 
very similar occasions give forth a kind of brief 
confession of faith as to what they considered 
art to be; both taking the great German artist 
and critic as their prompter, and both, though 
in sufficiently diverse fashion, coming to very 
much the same result. It may be suggestive to 
glance at this. In his rectorial address at Edin- 
burgh, Carlyle, after alluding to the ideal school 
of culture described in “ Wilhelm Meister,” con- 
tinued :— 

« Wilhelm left his own son there, expecting they would 
make him a master of arts, or something of that sort; 
and when he comes back for him, he sees a thundering 
cloud of dust coming over the plaio, of which he could 
make nothing: it tarned ont to be a tempest of wild 
horses, managed by young lsds who had a turn for hunt- 
ing. His own son was among them, and he found that 
the breaking of colts was the thing he was most suited 
for. This was what Goethe calls art, which I shall not 
make clear to you by any definition unless it is clear 
already. I would not attempt to define it es music, paint- 
ing, poetry, and so on; it is in quite a higher sense than 
the common one, and in which, I am afraid, most of our 
painters, poets, and music men would not pass muster.” 


Truly, one may fear not, with a few exceptions. 
This is rather ambiguous, however, and perhaps 
those who heard it at the time might have a 
reasonable doubt whether it was “ clear already.” 
Let us see whether Mill, in his address at St. 
Andrews University, has said anything to define 
the subject a little more clearly for average com- 
prehensions. He tells us that,— 


“There is a true meaning in the saying of Goethe, 
though liable to be misunderstood and rverted, that the 
beautiful is greater than the good; for it includes the 

, and adds something to it: it is the good made per- 
ect, and fitted with all the collateral perfections which 
make it a finished and completed thing. Now this sense 
of perfection, which would make us | emand from every 
creation of man the utmost which it ought to give, and 
render us intolerant of the smallest fault in ourselves or 
in anything we do, is one of the results of art cultivation. 
No other human productions come so near to perfection 
as works of pure art, In all other things we are, and msy 
reasonably be, satisfied if the degree of excellence is as 
great as the object immediately in view seems to us to 7 
worth; but in art, the perfection is itself the object. I 
I were to define art, I should be inclined to call it the 
endeavour after perfection of execution. If we meet with 
even a piece of mechanical work which bears the marks 
of being done in this spirit,— which is done as if the work- 
man loved it, and tried to make it as good as possible, 
though something less good would have answered the a z 
e for which it was ostensibly made,—we sey that 
worked like an artist. Art, when really cultivated, 
and not merely practised empirically, maintains, what it 
first gave the conception of, un ideal beauty, to be or 
nally aimed at, though surpassing what can be actusliy 
attained; and by this idea it trains us never to be — 
pletely satisfied with imperfection in what we ourse!ves 
do and are: to idealise, as much as possible, every work we 
do, and, most of all, our own characters and lives. 


In these noble concluding words, which might 
well form a text or motto for all the centres of 
education and culture in the land, Mill comes 
round to something very like the conclusion 
hinted at by Carlyle, viz., that “art,” in its 
broadest sense, is a maintenance of the highest 
ideal of life, the striving after an ideal enters 
never to be fully comprehended, always beyou' 

our reach, yet always to be aspired after as it 
rises ever higher and higher. But for this last 
sentence it might have been objected that yn 
definition was somewhat - — and ae” 

“the endeavour after perfection of execu ’ 
C Carlyle’s, on the other hand, is certainly too 





vague and abstract, and makes too little account 
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of those concrete forms of expression commonly 
known as the fine arts. The real relation of 
these latter to the mental kingdom of art, to 
the “ ideal beauty” spoken of above, is much 
and strangely misunderstood, and is not, per- 
haps, daly indicated, even in the latter of our 
two quotations, faller and more precise though 
it be than the former. Both philosophers seem 
to be afraid of committing themselves to giving 
too high a place to a class of pursuits which 
anquestionably are made the pretext for an 
infinity of cant and humbug, and which are 
often practised successfally (in the eyes of 
society) by persons of anything but high intel- 
lectual endowment or culture. Bat, in fact, 
those concrete forms of art, music, painting, 
sculpture, though too often— 


** Profaned by every charlatan, 
And soil’d by all igaoble use——” 


are, in fact, the outward and visible signs of an 
inward spiritual grace, the media through 
which that indefinable and longed-for beauty is 
given for the time visible form and feature, the 
bridge which gives passage from the finite to 
the infinite. But it is the bane of art, and what 
gives ground for the half-contempt with which 
the calling of artist is regarded by many strong 
and earnest men among us, that the means are 
constantly mistaken for the end, the physical and 
material expression regarded, to the exclusion of 


productions not the means to furnish a drawing- 
room decorously, or to prop up a society of 
music-makers, or furnish occasion for the rival 
display of mechanical sleight-of-hand ; but rather 
the loved and joy-giving symbols of something 
perfect to be aspired to, channels of escape from 
ao meannesses and littlenesses of every-day life 
n 
* Regions mild of calm and serene air.” 


Viewed in such a light, art is surely some- 
thing which it is good to look into,—something 
which a society of civilised and educated people 
might reasonably give their serious attention to, 
in striving to read aright its deeper and more 
recondite meaning. That we, however, as a 
nation, are far enough from any such serious 
and thoughtfal appreciation of art, will, it is to 
be feared, be but too apparent even on a very 
general survey. Take, for instance, the art of 
painting, and its reception and treatment by the 
public, so far as exhibition-rooms afford a 
standard for judgment. The fine new suite of 
rooms of the Royal Academy shows as a motto 
round the entrance saloon the musical lines of 
Spenser :— 

“The hearts of men that hambly here admire 

Fair-seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher, 


And learn to love, with zealous, humbie duty, 
Th’ eteraal Fountain of that heavenly beauty,” 





The selection is a most happy one, and per- 


the metaphysical beauty which underlies this ; | ®ps it would be difficult to find a passage more 
the mere execution of the craftsman becomes the | truly indicative of the highest scope of the 
object of attention, and in place of being the P#inter’s art. But looking at a large proportion 
exponent of an ideal world, is rather made a of the works annually exhibited, there is surely 
screen to shut it out from us. Too often this ig | 8°™® difficulty in tracing any connexion between 
the case with the professed artist himself, who, | their subjects and treatment and the sentiment 
being mainly occupied in labouring at and per- |i" Spenser’s lines. Among defects peculiar to 
fecting one special form of expression, is under | Eoglish art, nothing is more remarkable than 
a ten-fold sae er hg make that his end, and, 
anless endowed with an exceptionally high * . 
imaginative faculty, almost to lon sight of the | the pictures one sees should have been painted 
ideal object of the art which he practises. How at all. This common deficiency in English art 
this aim after mere technical skill appears to W%S Doticed by Mrs. Browning, in her coarse 
the artist of really poetical tempcrament we but clever poem, “ Aurora Leigh ;” where, after 
may learn from a passage in the desultory | speaking of the comparative narrowness of 
writings of that remarkable genias, William | 
Blake, the painter and ergraver, whose works | 2¢Vertheless,— 

are only just now beginning to receive something “ Art walks forward, and knows how to move ; 

like recognition from a minority of his country- ne ner a ay tate oscoageas 

men. “A man,” says Blake, “sets himself To austerity, in the appilention of 

down with colours and all the articles of painting; The special theory ; not a soul content 

he puts a model before him, and he copies that z ae ge — beh. 

6o neatly as to make it a deception. Now, let ‘tah iine tt semen 7 . 

any man of sense ask himself one question,—Is 

this art? Can it be worthy of admiration to | In other words, a French artist paints because 
anybody of understanding? . . . No man|he has something to paint; an English one 
of sense ever supposes that copying from Nature | too often because he has to paint something. 





is the art of painting; if the art is no more than | But if we turn our attention rather to the 


this, it is no better than any other manual / public than to the artists, and notice what is 
labour; anybody may doit.” The last statement, | most admired by those who crowd our exhibi- 


of course, is an exaggeration; and, moreover, | tion-rooms, the result is far more unsatisfac- | 


it must be said that there is a high degree, | tory, far more decisively in negation of the sen- 
though not a high quality, of pleasure derivable | timent embodied in the motto above referred 
from the contemplation of perfect executive | to. What are the pictures which attract a crowd 
power in any branch of art—from euch fruit- | round them, which are the object of delighted 
printing as that of Lance, for instance, or from | comment, which paterfamilias is entreated “ jast 
the performance by an accomplished singer of to come and look at?” Are they those “ fair- 


one of Rossini’s brilliant pieces of vocal display. | seeming shows” which bring high associations | 


But it is no less certainly true that all the higher | in their train, which open the gates for imagi- 
and more serious value which a work of art | nation to wander in fairer and ampler regions ? 
can have is in direct proportion to the thought | ] 
which it contains, to the degree in which it feeds | thus singled out for popularity are representa- 
and stimulates the imagination. Finish of form | tions of some ordinary incident of commonplace, 
in art is simply the necessary means (absolutely ‘even vulgar, every-day life : a dapper young 
necessary, be it admitted) of setting forth the man asking the “governors” consent, while his 
idea and preserving it for fature generations. | “ intended” weeps on the shoulder of a fat 
That this is comparatively little recognised, is ' mother,—a good little boy reading to a namby- 
partly due to the fact that so many persons pamby mamma,—a railway sta‘tion,—a court 
interest themselves only in one form of art- | stag-hunt, or some paltry iucident of middle or 
expression. A man has a “ taste,” as it is called, |lower class domestic life. Lord Byron, in a 
for painting, or for poetry; or he is that most | letter written from Italy, said with equal good 
relentless of bores, a “ musical man.” But those | taste and refinement, that he cared for no 
who cultivate no perception but for one form of | pictures but such as reminded him of what he 
art-expression naturally come, by little and little, | had seen or might see; “as for all your saints 


| the apparent aimlessness of a large portion of 
| its prodactions: one cannot guess why many of 


French sympathies, she observes that in France | 


No: almost invariably the pictures which are. 


to lose sight of the ideal which underlies it, and 
dwell only on the material facts and technical 
skill displayed, about which they get up a dis- 
Proportionate and even absurd enthusiasm. It 
18 as applied to this class of amateurs that the 
word “connoisseur” (quasi a non cognoscendo) 
becomes 80 notable a misnomer, since they are 
Precisely the persons who do not “know” or 
Sppreciate the genuine value and meaning of a 
work of art, but only its conventional or market 
value, It is when art is generalised ; when the 
several forms in which beauty can be embodied 
for us are compared and fonnd to be only various 
€xpreesions of the same thing, that we learn to 
place the materialism of art in its due subordi- 
nate position, and to recognise in its various 


and Madonnas, I spit upon and defy them.” 
The British Philistine, with a good deal more 
excuse, perhaps, is in the same state of feeling 
as hia lordship: he wishes for nothing in @ pic- 
ture but a reflection of himself, or of his own 
habits or prejudices. He is, to do him justice, 
too respectable to “ spit,” and too peaceable to 
“defy” anybody or anything; and upon all 
works of ideal art he gazes with a stolid ia- 
difference, more hopeless to deal with than the 
most violent positive dislike. : 

You may spend two or three consecutive days 
in the Academy rooms in the high tide of the 
season, and scarcely hear one remar< from any 
one of the crowd who move with difficulty through 
the rooms indicating the slightest idea that a 





picture, if it is worth anything, is a thing worth 
serious study ; that the artist’s thought will not 
be laid hold of but by the spectator who brings 
thought of his own to meet it; or that the whole 
thing is anything but a more or less agreeable 
lounge, where it is the fashion to go, and where 
one can meet one’s friends: indeed, but for this 
last motive, might it not be said, as it was of the 
concourse at Ephesus, that “the most part knew 
not wherefore they were come together?” Itis 
not surprising that one or two of our most 
thoughtfal artists have altogether declined com- 
petition for public favour in such an arena. 
And it can hardly be said that this nonchalant 
attitude towards the art of painting as publicly 
exhibited is compensated for by any very large 
amount of intelligent appreciation thereof in 
private life. It is true that the “ patronage ” of 
art (as it is termed), the ambition to possess a 
fine collection of paintings, is no longer con- 
sidered as the exclusive privilege of the nobility ; 
that this ambition is largely indulged by a class 
who a generation or two back would have scouted 
such an outlay as a frivolous waste of money. 
And there can be no question that among the 
wealthier mercantile men of England are to be 
found those who have both a genuine enthusiasm 
for, and a very competent critical judgment on, 
works of art of a high class; and that a per- 
ception of the value and dignity of art is slowly 
permeating social strata which were once con- 
sidered to be necessarily innocent of any such 
| predilections. Bat is there not, in the mean 
time, a vast amount also of mere ostentatious 
display of the power of the purse in such matters, 
a sort of feeling that it is ‘the thing” to have 
good pictures, a display of what is called a 
“valuable painting” exhibited just as another 
man exhibits particular old port, as something 
he was lucky in getting, and which every one 
|cannot get? And is this a worthy way of look- 
ing at a great branch of imaginative art? And 
/ still meaner is that appetite for speculation in 
| works of art which is too frequently met with, 
| which Jeads a man to look out for pictures that 
| are likely to rise in the market, and to boast (as 
we must all have heard people do) that he can 
get twice as much for that picture, any day, as 
he gave for it. It is to be feared that this 
mercenary view of art is only too much 
encouraged by the grasping and money-making 
prepensities of some of the artists of most 
popular name among us. It was remarked by 
an eminent French critic, the late M. d’ Henriet, 
whose admirable essays on art were familiar to 
‘readers of the Revue des deux Mondes, that many 
‘of the English artists, though they devoted a 
‘great deal of time to the study of the greatest 
examples both of ancient art and foreign con- 
| temporary styles, seemed to carry none of the 
fruits of it into their practice; “they make 
experiments,” he says, “ with a picture-dealer, 
and turn out rapidly the style of pictures which 
will be popular in the market.” It is known 
that this is precisely the case with regard to 
some of the most popular English painters ; and 
‘the result is what might be anticipated from 
such a system; the prices are forced up to a 
‘conventional standard by the avarice of dealers, 
and the painter, finding that he can get his own 
price for anything with his name to it, is content 
to turn out pictures with no recommendation 
‘except the power of manipulation which long 
| practice has given him, and to repeat himself to 
‘any extent, until one is absolutely weary of the 
| sight of bis mannerisms. Hundreds of pictures 
lof this kind are bought, at prices which are 
'quite ridiculous, by persons who positively 
|would not give a shilling for the same work 
| without the artist’s name on it. And this sort 
‘of folly and these forced prices foster the idea 
that art is only a luxury for the few; a notion 
which seems at least to be practically acted 
upon. In how many of the drawing-rooms of 
persons of average means do we find on looking 
at the walls any indication of the owner’s tone 
of mind, anything to show that the pictures or 
prints hung there are introduced from any other 
motive than merely to fill up the wall and give 
the room a farnished look? Prints or photo- 
graphs of some well-known popular picture, or 
some of those great coarse commonplace en- 
gravings which “ Art-unions” dispense to their 
subscribers, mostly form the staple, with perhaps 
some starved little statuette of a Venus or a 
dancing-girl; and rarely indeed is there any- 
thing which suggests a new and original idea. 
Yet something far better than this is attainable, 
were it wished for, without pre-supposing extra- 
vagant outlay. I have certainly known rooms, 
and those of no wealthy ownerr, which it was @ 
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plesaure to go into, not because their walls were 
decorated with expensive purchases, the work of 
well-known or famous artists, bat because all 
that was hung there had a meaning and signi- 
ficance, and whether it were print, or photo- 
graph, or water-colour, showed unmistakably 
that it had found place there net as a mere piece 
of farniture, not because it filled up the wall or 
went well with the carpet or curtains, but 
because it was something that iis owner loved, 
that answered to seme phase of bis own mind, 
and furnished the starting-point for some plea- 
sant train of thought and association. Thus it 
is that genuine art, even in its simpler forms of 
expression, can impart a character and grace of 
its own to a dwelling, which no mere tasteless 
or cstentatious expenditure can emulate. 
* * * % 
It has been said by Bacon, in one of those 
weighty concentrated sentences of his, that 
“In the youth of a state arms do flourish ; in 
the middle age of a state, learning; and then 
both of them together for atime; in the decline 
of a state, mechanical arts and merchandise.” 
Does not this last ominous sentence seem to fall 
upon the ear like the knell of the real greatness 
of our country ? That such an idea is prezent 
with some of the most clear-sighted and thought- 
ful minds among us, is evident enongh from what 
we sometimes read,—notably so in a passage 
from one of Matthew Arnold’s late poems, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Heine’s Grave,” where, apostrophising 
the epirit of the departed German satirist, he 
soys,— 
** T chide with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraidings often assaii’d 
England, my country ; for we, 
Fearfal and sad, for her sons, 
Long sinee, deep in our hearts 
Echo the blame of her foes ; 
We, too, sigh that she flags ; 
We, too, say that she now, 
Ecarce comprebending the roice 
Of her greatest golden-mouth'd sons 
Of a former age any more 
Btupidly travels ber round 
Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 
Glory, end gemus, end joy.” 


It is to be feared that the class which is of the dwellings which have been erected by 


becoming in many respects the dominant one _ 
amongst us has little sympathy with anything | 
that is great or elevated, little aspiration beyond | 
its own restricted and mercenary ideal of life. | 
If we ae to rise above thia, to escape from this | 
“slough of Despond,” it must be, as it seems to 

me, by informing the minds of the masses of 

society with some appreciation of a standard 

above themselves, with something like a love 

and desire for what is beautifal for its own sake, 

giving, as Wordsworth has said, “ Nobler 

thoughts and nobler cares” than those of mere 

existence. We have plenty of schemes for the 

regencration of society,—schemes theological, 

political, socia!, each claiming to be a universal | 
panacea for all shortcomings of modern life: we 
have no lack of philanthropists,—some of them 
with more zeal than knowledge. But man shall 
not live by bread alone; nor will charitable 
schemes, almshouses, extension of suffrage,’ 
suffice to fill the void, and to convert mere blank | 
existence into anything which can in a troe 
sense be called life. To do this is the province of 
art, taking the term in the wide sense, as 
signifying the development of the beautiful side 
of life,—the exhibition and setting forth through | 
whatever form or language of ideal beanty. | 
Progress in this direction must necessarily be 
grudual, for there are many prejudices to over- | 
come before the ordinary Briton will consent to) 
give anything like serious attention to art at all. | 


Much of the highest art, for instance, dealswith| The company also purchased at Bethnal-green 
the most passionate feelings of human nature ex- | an estate of about nine acres, which was chiefly 


hibited in all their force; but there is nothing 
from which your typical middle-class English. 
man recoils so much as the dieplay of naked 
passion; it is something which puzzles, we 


might almost say, frightens him, There is much 


education of mind to go through, too, before the 
highest language of art, the highest forms and 
types through which the beautiful can be made 
manifest, can even be understood at all by the 
majority ; and it is towards altering this state of 
things that our national education should be 
more specially directed than it is, 





Lead in Thornbury.—In a deep ecntting 
near Grovesend, on the new line of railway be. 
tween Yate and Thornbury, the men have come 
on a load of rich lead ore. Some years ago 
shafts were eurk near here, but the work was 
abandoned. The present discovery will most 
likely give anew impetus to the scheme, 





“COLESHILL BUILDINGS,” PIMLICO. 


Tue pile of dwellings in Ebury-street, Pimlico, 
opened in November by the Duke of Cambridge, 
as we briefly mentioned in our last, has been 
erected by “ The Improved Industrial Dwellinge 
Company,” better known as Sir Sydney Water- 
low’s Company, which was founded in 1863 for 
the purpose of affording to the working-classes 
healthful and comfortable homes at fair rents, 
and getting in return a fair per-centage on the 
money expended. To obtain a reasonable com- 
mercial profit on the capital is, in the opinion of 
the directors, “‘ an absolute necessity, in order to 
secure the progress of the work of reconstruction 
which the company has undertaken, and the first 
consideration is, therefore, to provide dwellings 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of 
those for whom they are intended, and of so 
attractive a form and appearance as to obviate 

the objection often expressed to ‘ model lodging- 
houses,” as they are sometimes rather osten- 
tatiously called.” They properly laid down 
as a rule that every tenant must have com- 





plete and ewclusive use of all the essential 


accessories to a home, such as water supply, 
sink, copper, dnst-shoot, coal-place, and water- 
closet. In some cases, economy of space and 
cost of building have been sought to be obtained 
by arrangements whereby two or more tenants 
have had the ase of those requisites in common ; 
bat the divided use of such adjuncts to the 
dwelling very much diminishes its value, and 
the few cases attempted by the company proved 
| comparative failures. There can be no doubt as 
to the necessity of providing these appendages 
to every dwelling. 
| At the present time the expenditare and com- 
|mittsls of the company on capital account 
| amount to about 200,0001. Of thissum, 125,0001. 
| have been sudscribed by the shareholders, 52,0001. 


[Dxo. 3, 1870, 

f the upper floors. Each seotion comprises one 
0 upper . section compri 
suite of rooms, to which access is obtained from 
the cesteaee leading direct from the 
The balconies are reached by a fire-proof stair. 
case, which is continued to, and Bives access to, 
the roof. The larger dwellings, isting of 
three rooms and @ small kitchen, occupy the end 
sections of the building. The living-room jn 
each dwelling is prov. with a ra having 
an oven and boiler. Leading out of the living. 
room is the kitchen or scullery, which containg 
in every case water-cistern, sink, a small fire. 
place, washing-oopper, dust-shoot, and water. 
closet. The frout room is a parlour having two 
windows. 

The centre sections, comprising the smaller 
dwellings, consist each of tworoomsandakitchen, 
The plan is the same on each side of the party 
walls, and every floor or flat is a repetition of the 
other. In the ceilings of all the rooms a venti. 
lator is placed, which communicates with air. 
shafts running through the centres of the blocks, 
The lower panes of the windows are filled in with 
ornamental ground glass, so that no window. 
blinds are necessary. The windows are con. 
structed so that the two lower panes are not 
made to Mop and the danger of children falling 
out, as well as the disadvantages of the ordinary 
window sashes, are avoided, All the rooms are 

8 ft. 3 in. in height. Drainage is effected by 
means of stoneware pipes passing from the top 
of the buildings, down the corners of the wash- 
houses, into a syphon trap, with an upcast ven- 
tilating pipe, and thence direct to the common 
sewer. The dust-shaft carries the dust to covered 
receptacles at the base of the building, and each 
shcot is provided with an iron cover, s0 as 
to prevent the return of dust and efflavia. The 
dust-shaftea are also continued to the top of the 
building, and will act as ventilators to the dust- 





| 





‘bing. All the rooms are plastered and papered, 


| have been borrowed from the Public Works Loan the woodwork is grained and varnished, and the 


| Commissioners, under “The Labouring Classes | 
| Dwelling-houses Act, 1866,” and negotiations | 
_ have been entered into with the commissioners | 
for an advance of the balance. We give a liat 


the company :— 


TeNEMENTS. 

ot a : ° fe 

e & eg eg a a 

=8 £8 63 8 & 

& pg = = & 
Cobden-buildings, King’s 

Cross-road.............+» “6 8 10 2 20 
Nelson-buildings, Bridge- 

street, Greenwich ...... 20 «820 aie oes 40 


Tower-buildings, Brew- 
house-lane, High-street, 
big ee ee 

Stanley-buildings, Old &t, 
Pancras-road, King’s 
GROOS sic ceciictasts cnesscisie 51 50 ove 3 1¢4 

Palmerston - buildings, 

City Garden-row, City- 
Soed......... ieneeeieeihditiaas bids 3606 ot a ee 

Cromwell-buildirngs, Red 
Cross-street,Southwark 10 12 ‘ive 2 24 

Derby - buiidings, Bri- 
tannia street, and Wick- 
low-street, King’sCross« 


SS Ow oo. 60 


I icitheicetleiavatcelamiies # 118 10 «(168 
Gladstone-buildings, Wil- 

low-street, Finsbury ... 84 84 soe ee 
Waterloo-buildings, Beth- 

nal-green Estate ......... 21 #8 3 oe Oe 
Ebury-buildivgs, Ebury- 

so ene h ee 0 © . ms 4 69 


e 

Coleshill-buildings, Ebury 

street und Queen-street 650 60 oe 10 120 
Buildings m course of 

erection at Bethnal- 


GEOOT cecicccresccacssccocsoes joo sine oo 130 
Total completed and in i 
course of erection ,,..,. 390 ©6623 3 $1 1047 


,covered with small dilapidated houses. Many 
of these have been pulled down and replaced by 
improved dwellings, and the remainder will 
_ ultimately share the same fate. 

The net return upon the capital invested, 
_after carrying the proper contributions to the 
leasehold redemptions, and other reserve funds, 

has been sufficient to pay a uniform dividend 
of 5 per cent., and to carry forward balances 
which at the 30th of June last had accumulated 
| to 2,6031. 

Let us look now to Coleshill Buildings, Ebury- 
street. Here there are five blocks of buildings, 
each six stories in height from the basement. 
The general plan of a block may be described as 
a parallelogram, having a frontege of 66 ft. 
divided into four sections by a party wall in the 
centre, and a passsge in the middle of each 
wing. The two centre sections are get back 
about 3 ft. from the front line, for the purpose of 
giving space for a balcony of that width on each 





kitchens are plastered and coloured, Every 
tenant has his apartments completely to himself, 
and nothing is used in common except the 
drying and recreaticn ground, 

An arrangement worth noticing is, that 
provision is made for a constant supply of 
water to each of the houses. By a clause 
in a recent Act of Parliament, the water 
companies are bound to provide water by 
meter to those who demand it. It occurred 
to the company that, by the erection of capa- 
cious tanks at the top of each block, they might 
obtain the means of a constant supply of water 
to each family at a cheap rate, if they could 
secure themselves egainst the inmates wasting 
it. For this purpose they have fitted the 
water - pipe in each house with a spring of 
an ingenious construction, which, when the tap 
is turned on, allows a moderate supply of 
water to be drawn, and then stops of its own 
accord. This effectually prevents the neg- 
ligent waste of water, and nothing but down- 
right malice can cause it to run to waste. The 
effect of this will be, that each family in all the 
tenements will have a constant supply of water 
in his home every day in the week. This 
arrangement was made by Mesers. J. Tylor & 
Sons, of Newgate-market, who have also per- 
fected a stand-pipe, which has an ingenious cou- 
trivance of internal valves, so that, even if any 
one should carelessly leave the tap turned, 
the valve would shut after a short time, 
and the water would cease to run. The 
apparatus well deserves attention, and we 
enable water companies to do more for some 0 
our courts and alleys than they have hitherto 
been led to effect. 

We will mention that the whole of the stoves, 
cooking-ranges, and cast-iron mantels, num- 
bering in all more than a thousand, were supplied 
by Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co. These bave 
been made under the immediate direction of =" 
architects, and, for simplicity and cheapness © 
construction, are worth attention. The me 
with oven and boiler, cost 228. 6d. a piece ; He 
iron mantel-pieces, with trusses, 14s.; and the 
scullery-stoves, 63. 6d. a piece. 

The architects were Messrs. Beck & Lee ; the 
builders, Messrs. J, Perry & Co, The =a | 
Buildings,” close by, were erected by Mesers. . 
Allen & Son. The cost of the Coleshill Build- 
ings is put down by the architects at 51! 6 
room. ‘ 

One of the chief features in the ee 
of the dwellings, claimed to be peculiar, 18 
use of the patent stone manufactured by ag ; 
Allen & Son, who built the company’s 4's 
houses. This material is used for lintels, stair, 





window dressings and sills, slabs, and 80 00; 
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and it is estimated that by its use a saving 
about 20 per cent., as com 


meena 
$$ 


active in doing their duty, and pointing out|the animal as in life, by Mr. Hawkins, for the 


with other snap 
apverials, is effected. In the first-built 1 ad danger ? If even the possibility of danger| Central Park, consists of the gigantic hadro- 


it was used for chimney-picoes, amongst other | “ prevention is better tha wt vy 
things; bat, ite employment in this position is| that if wo are called mergers pipe cr 


discontinued. The stairs at Palmerston-build- 
ings, four or five years old, appear much 


worn,—the traffic being considerable. The 


Sherborne with fac's from personal investiga- 


material, we are told, is @ concrete of gas| more than Glastonbary is in @ position to 


breeze and Portland cement, in the proportion challenge inspection at this moment 


of five parts of the breeze to one of cement. 


A little pure cement, liquid, is first put into the} local Board, chairman, and others, ought, there. 


mould, and gives a face to the work that requires | fore, to set about doin 


no farther manipulation. 


g what is necessary for the 
health of the town, instead of denying patent 


In speaking of the buildings of a company so| evils, and anubbing their officers for performing 


well intentioned as this we are unwilling to find 
fault, but we have an objection, and are bound 
to state it. We are forced to complain of the 
want of bedrooms, For a family, the dwellings 
which have bat one chamber are incompatible 
with ideas of y and decency, and the 
same objection applies to the whole unless the 
intention of reserving @ parlour or bettermost 
sitting-room be aba: in favour of providing 
an additional chamber. We commend this point 
with great seriousness to the consideration of 
the directors. 

The rent charged, if we understand rightly, is 
5s. 9d. a week for the dwelling with one living 
room and one chamber, and 7s. 6d. a week for 
that with parlour additional. 

The completion of these buildings will close 
the operations of the company, so far as the 
employment of its present capital is concerned ; 
but they are quite ready, it seems, if more 
capital be subscribed, to go on again. 








BRIDPORT, DORSETSHIRE. 
SANITARY INQUIRY, 


For ten years past the sanitary condition of 
Bridport has been the subject of grave and 
anxious discussion. An inguiry has been often 
asked for and demanded ; but things have gone 
on from bad to worse. Matters, however, have 
culminated at last, the Home Secretary having 
appointed a commissioner, Mr. Arnold Taylor, to 
institute an inquiry into the state of the town. 
The inquiry was to commence, in the Town-hall, 
on Wednesday, the 30th ult. Had the few mis- 
taken obstructives who for several years op- 
posed all local improvements ceazed to pursue 
their mischievous and fatal policy, the town 
would have been spared a compulsory measure. 
No doubt the result of the inquiry will show 
what we have over and over again stated in 
these pages;—hundreds hurried to premature 
graves; hundreds more sutfering a living death, 
the consequence of bad sewerage, defective 
water supply, unremoved filth, badly-constructed 
and badly-ventilated dwellings, and general ne- 
giect, public and domestic. 








SANITARY SHERBORNE. 


Tuky have peculiar ways of bottling-in smells, 
and “ bottling up” surveyors’ and medical 
officers’ nostrila that are too sensitive, in 
Dorsetshire. The local surveyor in Sherborne, 
like a sensible officer, reported the existence 
of bad roadside gutters, drains, and so on, and 
the medical officer pointed out the bad places in 
the town where want of sanitary precautions was 
likely to result in an epidemic, fever and other 
symptoms having shown themselves. The 
chairman of the Board mastered some of his 
friends, and proceeded to visit the places pointed 
out as dangerous. The result was that the 
chairman and his accompanying friends declared 

that they were really sarprised to find the 
Places pointed out so clean, tidy, and free from 
smells.” We have no doubt that several other 
people would be equally surprised to hear this 
information. At the “ full moon,” it appears, the 


lamps are not lighted in economical Sherborne, | grad 


nor even on dark nights when they are ab- 
solutely necessary. Does this arise, we wonder, 
from the fear of having a light thrown on such 
& dark subject as the black spots in the town ? 
The surveyor was ordered to see to the gas- 
lamps, the road repairs, and the butcher 
nuisances; but the medical officer was ordered 
‘o be reprimanded and to be more carefal in 
uture of speaking or even alluding to foul 
Smells, as it was likely to injure the town. 
This is certainly a novel method of carrying 


rs ‘ sanitary improvements. What hope can 
there be of public life and safety if sanitary 


the most important duties of their office. 








WORKS DONE AT THE CENTRAL PARK, 
NEW YORK. 


Commissioners of the Central Park, at New 
York, for the year ending December 31st, 1869, 
has been issued in @ printed form. The re: 
ia illustrated by numerous photographs and 
engravings of various subjects of interest in the 
park, such as statues and buildings, walks, 
cascade, and other views, animals, &o. We con- 
dense a little what relates to worka done and 


the year reported on. 
The forces of the park have been generally 


plans for future operations. The Belvede.., at 


whole extent of the park. The House, situated 
just north of the play-ground, is complete, and 
is much used by the boys, for whose convenience 
it was erected. The Children’s Cottage is com- 
plete, and is also very much used. The Dairy, a 
rural structure of stone, is well forwarded. It 
is arranged for the convenient serving of milk 
and similar refreshments. The ceiling of the 
terrace has been laid with encaustic tile of 
varied design, and the decoration of the orna- 
mental ribs of iron has been finished. All that 
remains to complete this ceiling is the introduc- 
tion of the glass panel that is to admit the light 
upon the statues designed to occupy the central 
space immediately under it. The laying-out, 
fertilising, and planting of the maze or labyrinth, 
on the east of the old reservoir, is completed. 
This comprises within its inclosure 3,700 lineal 
feet of gravel walk, and 2,250 trees, as borders 
or screens to the walk, and is intended to render 
an attempt to reach its central point or to find 
a place of exit somewhat amusingly intricate 
and difficult. A fountain haa been arranged at 
the Harlem Lake, by which a high jet of water is 
played whenever the supply in the reservoir is 
such as to admit of its use. A large stone, 17 ft. 
square, of polished Weaterley granite, for the 
basin of the terrac: fountain, has been contracted 
for. The bronze figures for this fountain are 
now in course of casting at Munich. The 
foundation-course for the horse drinking-foun- 
tain, at the circle, is set, and a large portion of 
the ornamental stonework is on the ground. A 
movable house has been nearly completed, for a 
cover to prevent damage to the music pavilion 
by the storms and snows of winter. For the 
purpose of compacting the bed of new roads, 
and also the surface of these roads, the Board 
has imported a steam road-roller, weighing about 
16 tons. Invitations were sent to prominent 
mechanics and others interested in this class of 
machinery, to attend a trial of its propelling 
and compressing capacity. It was readily pro- 
pelled from 110th-street, up the Great-hill, on a 
e of 461 ft. in 100, and returned down the 
hill without difficulty or apparent stress on the 
machinery. The roller has been for some 
months used on the drive and circle in com- 
pacting the earth and gurface road-metal. Pro- 
fessor B. Waterhouse Hawkins has been engaged 
in advancing the group of fossil animals more 
fully alluded to in the last annual report. A 
very wide interest, both in this country and in 
Europe, has been excited among scientific men 
by this interesting and novel undertaking. The 
great group of ancient animals formerly living, 
during the secondary geological epoch, on the 
continent of America, now being modelled and 





and medical officers are snubbed for being | 


Tue thirteenth annual report of the Board of 


existed, do we not all know and agree that | saurus, of the exact dimensions (one 26 ft., the 


Other 39 ft. long), as proved by the fossile de- 
seribed by Dr. Joseph Leidy in the “ Smithsovian 


matter, we shall supply the local authorities of | Contributions to Knowledge, No. 192;” also 


models of Laelap’a Aquilunguis fossils, described 


tion that they should not ignere. Sherborne no by Cope, together with the aquatic El1smosaurus 


and Mosasawvs. The second divisien of the 


in respect | group will illustrate the post-terti riod, and 
of its lanes, roads, sewers, and closets, The represents the mastodon, the seniaiamine- 


therium, megalonyx, gly ptodon, &c., thus uniting 
the early periods of animal life with the earliest 
evidence of man’s existence, and so constituiing 
a complete visual history of the American con- 
tinent from the dawn of creation to the present 
time. The excavations for the structure for this 
department of the museum are now going on. 
The Board has been exceedingly desirous to 
procecd with the Zoological Gardens. The 
chief oecesion of delay is the want of a proper 
outlet for the drainage of the ground aud the 
regulation of the streets and avenues about it. 
A sewer has been commenced, which will in 


port | part accomplish this desideratum ; but it will 


probably be at least a year before it is fully 
completed. The avenues and streets that sur- 
round these grounds are in such a state as to 
render them almost impossible of approach, and 
extensive excavation and filling is now going on 


proposed, and other transactions, in course of| in the vicinity. With these difficulties te con- 


tend with, over which the commiss oners of the 
park have no control, they have dene as much 


engaged in the development on the grounds of | work in the last i. 
. es year as seemed prac‘icable. 
plans heretofore adopted, and in matori, ‘he|In the habitations for the animals of the 


gardens, every arrangement that will conduce to 


the high ground of a central portion of the! their healthful a ili 
park is advanced so that the form of the tower ee ee ne 
at its south-easterly angle, and the open shelter | Some ; 

i" progress has aleo been made in the prepa- 
at its south-west corner, are well defined and | ration of designs and models for the cmanae 
readily observable. This strueture is designed | tropical carnivora. The plans of the proposed 
to afford a prominent place of look-out over the astronomical observatory have been much dic- 


venience of observing them will be provided. 





cussed, and extensive inquiry and examination 
has been made into the designs adopted for 
similar institutions. 

Experiments were being made with Cooper's 
patent road-watering process, the commissioners 
having got a few tons of the deliquescent salts 
from England for trial. 

The rate of tax for the year 1859 is 2:27 
yielding, on the increased valuation above stated 
an increased tax of 2,810,150°54 dollars. 
The total expenditure for construction, 

from May 1, 1857, to January 1, 1570, is $5,775,337 14 

The cost of the land of the park to the 

ity i 5,028,344 10 








Total cost of park to the city up to 
THIS THM ee, .esereecsenserececssnenenrers $19,804,231 24 





Total increased tax in three wards... $2,910,150 54 
The annual interest on the 
cost of the land and im- 
provement of the park up 
this time, at 6 per cent. ... $618,253 87 
Deduct 1 per cent. on 399,300 
dois. of the above stock, 
issued at 5 per cent.......... 3,993 00 
isa 652,246 87 


—_—_- -——_— 





Excess of increased tax in three wards 
over interest on cost of land andim- = 
PFOVEMENES ..e.cerereeersnterersnesererrnnseceee® $2,157,903 67 
A report of works outside the park follows 
the main report, and there is a voluminous 
appendix, with relative tables, diagrams, and 
plans. 








STONEWORKING MACHINERY, 


WE have examined with much satisfaction the 
working of some machines for sawing and mould- 
ing stone set up in Battersea, by a company 
which has purchased the patented inventions of 
Mr. G. Hunter and Sir William Fothergill-Cooke. 
The machine in question consists of a bed made 
to travel longitndinally, with a shaft mounted 
over it for receiving the revolving cuttieg or 
moulding head. So far, the machinery re- 
sembles that used for sawing; the head, how- 
ever, insteed of being a plain disc, with cutters, 
is shaped to the profile of the required moulding, 
and has the cutters fixed in it according to that 
outline. The rough block being fixed on the 
bed, which is made to advance while the head 
revolves, the upper face of the stone is out very 
nearly to the shape of the desired moulding ; 
the edges, however, are rather blunt, and the 
surface shows thetool-marks. When this opera- 
tion has been performed, a scraping tool, fi 
exactly to the moulding, is fixed over the block ; 
and, the block being made to traverse several 
times under this scraper, has its face finished 
true and smooth, with sharp, clean edges, and 
the perfect profile required. We saw some 





restored to the natural size and appearance of 
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strings and moulded steps well worked in a re- 
markably short time. The cutters being built 
up, as it were, can be made to give any re- 
quired outline, and their form is such that they 
work a considerable time without needing 
grinding. A large amount of work for St. 
Thomas’s Hospital has been done by one of these 
machines. Great saving of money and time is 
effected, and we should think the machinery 
can scarcely fail to come extensively into use. 
Machinery for tunnelling, quarrying, and 
sawing stone is worked by the same company. 
Captain Palmer is the provisional manager, and | 
Mr. John Imray the engineer. 








ST. ANDREW’S, WELLS-STREET. 
Sr. Grorce’s Hall, Langham-place, was 








THE BUILDER. 


gifted to the Faculty of Arts a site in the High- 
street, for its operations, and steps were taken 
for erecting or adapting buildings in the locality 
wh'ch has been ever since occupied by the 
college. 

To this place, then, about the year 1465, the 
teaching and residence of the members of the 
University were transferred in whole or in part ; 
and the name of Padagogiam, or college, was 
applied to the new buildings. 

Thus, with various success, the business of 
the University, and of the faculty of arts within 
it, was carried on until the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when, along with other institutions of 
Roman Catholic origin, the University was 
thrown into confusion by the loss of the support 
which it had previously derived from the Church. 

In 1574 renewed animation was given to the 
academic teaching by the advent of the cele- 





the scene of a very interesting gathering on brated Andrew Melville; and such was the 
Wednesday evening last, —a parochial tea-| success of the University at this time that the 
party, which included the children of the boys’, account of Melville’s nephew, co.firmed from 
girls’, and infants’ day-schools; the children other sources, is not to be looked upon as exag- 
of the Sunday and night schools for boys gerated, when he says that “there was na place 
and girls; the membera of the Young Women’s | in Eurepe comparable to Glasgow for guid letters 


Friendly Society, and of the Young Men’s Con- 
fraternity ; the aged pensioners and communi- | 
cants of the Church; and the women of the 
Parochial Mission, with their husbands. There 
were thus in the body of the hall about 700 
persons, while the galleries were filled with 
inhabitants of the parish, who paid each a shil- 
ling to be lookers-on. 

Mr. Herbert Barnard, presiding, made a happy 





during these yeirs for a plentifall and guid chepe 
mercat of all kinds of languages, artes, and 
sciences.” 

From the time of the first acquisition of the 
tenement in the High-street we find in the 
records frequent mention of the application of 
all the money belonging to the Faculty of Arts 
to the erection and repair of buildings; but the 
funds must have been of the most scanty amount, 


little speech; and then the school-prizes were | and the work must have proceeded very tardily ; 


presented to the winners: Mr. Hughes, 
M.P., speaking afterwards. Miss Robertine 
Henderson and other volunteers sang some 
songs agreeably; and “Blae Beard” was 
brought from over the way, thanks to 
Professor Pepper, for the special delectation 
of the children. Chief praise is due to the 
vicar, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, for the success 
which has attended these gatherings of all 
classes of his parishioners. They constitute a 
parish ‘‘union” of a more agreeable kind than 
usual. Newschools of considerable extent have 


| for in 1563 they were still incomplete, when the 
‘confusion attendant upon the Reformation dis- 
turbed the projects and workings of the College 
and deprived it of all its resources, 

The buildings in the High-street and adjacent 
| ground appesr to have been erected at various 
'times,—a small portion of them only dating 
earlier than the year 1632, when the restoration 
of the oldest University buildings began. 

They consisted of four coarts or quadrangles, 
of which, however, two only form part of the 





original structure of the seventeenth century, 


just now been completed under the direction of | viz., the outer court fronting the High-street, 
Mr. G. E. Street, and the reredos in the and the second or inner court, communicating 
church, designed by the same architect, and with the first by an archway below the tower or 


cleverly executed by Mr. Redfern, is fast growing | Steeple. 


to completion. 


It is bat fair to mention that the 


The whole, with its doubled| Glasgow University is an institution whose 


tracery and involved groups in very high relief, | benefits are not confined to the city or neigh. 


has a mixed Spanish and German aspect, which | bouring districts. 
|1,200 in number at present, and likely to be 


is novel in London. 








GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


Tue old pile in High-street and adjacent is in | 
course of demolition, and the new buildings on | 
Gilmore Hill, erected from the designs of Pro- 
fessor G. G. Scott, R.A. have been formally 
opened. We give a view of them, and plan of 
the ground floor. 


Its students, upwards of 


largely increased, are composed of natives of 
every county in Scotland without a single 
exception, and include also in considerable num- 
bers Englishmen, Irishmen, and Foreigners—all 
of whom receive a first-class university educa- 
tion at a very moderate expense. 

It has had remarkable teachers. Speaking of 
the last 100 years, Mr. Cosmo Innes says,—“ No 
other school of learning, within so short a period, 
can boast of an array of teachers like Callen and 





The University of Glasgow was originally 


Black in chemistry and medicine; Hutchison, 


founded by a Bull issued by Pope Nicholas V., |Reid, Adam Smith, in mental philosophy ; 
and dated January 7th, 1450-1, exactly forty Moore, Young, and Sandford, in Greek litera- 
years later than its only senior, the University of ture; John Millar and Jardine, in what may be 
St. Andrews. It was established under the name called the art of education.” Nor is it unimpor- 
then given to such institutions, viz, Studium tant to remember that it was in Glasgow Uni- 
Generale, which included theology, canon and versity that Adam Smith delivered those lec- 
civil law, and the arts. It owed its existence tures on political economy which formed the 
chiefly to the exertions of Bishop Turnbull, who basis of his “ Wealth of Nations.” 
in right of his office was appointed under the | The necessity for removal had long been felt 
original foundation chancellor and rector of the by those most intimately acquainted with the 
University. From the first it formed an incor- | condition and management of the University. 
poration, including the chancellor and rector, the It was recognised so long ago as 1546, when a 
various masters and doctors in the faculties of Bill for the sale of the present grounds and bnild- 
theology, canon law, and the arts, and the incor- ings of the Monklands Junction Railway Com- 
porated students in these faculties; and itreceived pany and the transference of the college to a new 
the power of conferring degrees upon those who site on Woodlands was passed by both Houses 
had pursued their studies in the manner pre- of Parliament, and received the Royal assent. 
scribed by the statates. The failure of that measure was only caused by 
The University, though then destitute of the inability of the railway company to imple- 
endowments, and dependent solely on the ment their engagements. The reasons for re- 
contributions of the students and of persons| moval became still more urgent than before. 
— in the promotion of learning, soon Bat the University authorities found no favoar- 
attain considerable success, 80 that, within able opportunity for the renewal of the scheme 
four years after the original foundation, the busi- till the year 1864, when a proposal for the pur- 
ness of instraction was proceeding with zeal and chase of the college lands and buildings was 


efficiency in a building situated not far from the made by th City of Gl i i 

t lwa 
cathedral, in the street now called the Rotten- | C erent ype = S000 dingly effected 
row, and adjacent to the chapter-house of the re penance ay gong 


area - ith th i i 
Dominican Friars. This bellies eelied ake with that company, under their Act of Parlia- 


: ment, at the price of 100,0001. 

tentoe a poe reopen been leased to the| Designs were then obtained from Mr. Scott 
shop upon payment of a/ th cessa i , 

rent ; and, along with the halls “a delivering iildin + ha ie cals ig th ge 


buildi 
lectures or carrying on instruction, a house was ‘oO elena eieonec wanott sedis 


provided for the residence of the students. 
As early as 1460, James, first Lord Hamilton, 





pleted. 
They form a large oblong rectangular pile, 
about 600 ft. long, speaking broadly, by 








> 

1. The south front, with the west angle 
at the north front, containing the art and aan 
class-rooms, with extensive laboratories, in oon. 
— with the natural Philosophy and che. 

The great tower in the centre of the south 
front forms the main entrance for the students. 
on the first-floor is the court-room, with direc, 
communication into the great forehall (yet to be 
built). Besides the belfry, clock-room, &e., in 
the upper stages, there is the cold-air chamber 
in the sub-basement, through which every hour 
1,000,000 cubic feet of fresh air are to pass, for 
the supply of fresh and hot air for the heating 
and ventilating of the whole building, the cold. 
air chamber being fed through four large ex. 
traction shafts in the east and west walls of the 
main tower, terminating at a height of about 
150 ft. The tower is 200 ft.; the wooden spire, 
covered with lead and slate, 110 ft. high. There 
are the examination-hall, and the great staircase 
at the east of the main tower; and the senate. 
room on the first-floor at the west. 

2. The east building comprises all the medica) 
class-rooms, with the laboratories in the base. 
ment. With each class-room is a professor's 
private room, in connexion with a mezzanine 
above, fitted up as a private library or museum, 
as the case may be, 

The students’ platform in all the medical 
and other demonstrating class-rooms is raised 
in @ curvilineal system, worked out by Dr. Allen 
Thomson, to 8 ft., 9 ft., and 10 ft. above the 
floor line, and reached by a separate staircase : 
in those cases there are two separate entrances 
for the students. 

3. The north front, the centre portion, with a 
circular end, containing the students’ genera) 
meeting-room in the basement, the reading- 
room on the ground-floor, the valuable collection 
of books and coins by Dr. Hanter, on the first 
floor, from whom it derives its name, the 
Hanterian Museum. East of the centre building 
is the general museum, with its laboratories and 
workshops in the basement; west, the library, 
containing over 100,000 volames, with extensive 
premises for workshops, &c., in the basement. 

There are two carri trances through the 
two gates on the south front, leading to the 
courts; a carriage-entrance on each side of 
the centre building, on the north front. The 
level being 16 ft. below the level of the court, 
the same is reached by a large staircase; the 
commencement to the large staircase in con- 
nexion with the great hall, for the whole of the 
foundations, is completed to the ground line. 
There are provisions for three large hoists, in the 
library, the museum, at the east buildings, to be 
worked by steam. The attics at the east and 
south buildings, 10 ft. 6 in. average height, are 
used for model-rooms and museum purposes. 

4. The professors’ court, at the west of the 
College buildings, consists of thirteen houses, 12 
lieu of those in connexion with the old college ; 
the whole standing on a lower level of 15 ft.; & 
block of two houses, on a line with the south 
front, forming the south block, the residences of 
the principal, the Right Rev. Dr. Barclay, and 
of Dr. H. Caird, professor of divinity; sevea 
residences, forming one block to the west; four 
residences, forming one block, to the north, ar- 
ranged for farther extension. To the west is the 
stadente’ recreation-ground, about 5 acres, with 
the new hospita), to be erected farther west, 
which will form the extent of the scheme. 

The dimensions of some of the principal 
apartments are as follow :—Library, 129 ft. 
by 60 ft.; museum, 129 ft. by 60 ft.; cen- 
tral hall, 114 ft. 6 in. by 70 ft.; Latin, 
chemistry, natural history, and Greek class- 
rooms, each 40 ft. by 40 ft.; laboratory, 
52 ft. 7 im. by 84 ft.; moral philosophy, 
37 ft. 10 in. by 34 ft.; medical jarispradence, 
34 ft. by 30 ft.; physiology, 34 ft. by 34 ft.; 
small museums, each 30 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in.; 
reading-room, 73 ft. by 51 ft. Oar plan shows 
the ground floor of the main building and the 
basement floor of the low buildings on the right- 
band side. : 

Mr. W. Conradi has been Mr. Scott's repre 
sentative on the spot during the progress of = 
works. The amount expended is about 420,0008. 








Coggeshall, Essex.—Eadeavours are beiog 
made to obtain a town-hall for Coggeshall. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 
Plan of Ground Floor. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PORT OF 
DUBLIN, 


Tus Dablin Port and Docks Board are now 


carrying out extensive improvements near the 
entrance to the Liffey, on the south side of the 
harbour, which, when completed, will add con- 


aiderably to its position as @ commercial port. dam, 


The object of the improvements is to give an 
increased depth of water, so that vessels of the 
deepest draught can enter and remain afloat at 
all stages of the tide; in fact, to convert the 
river s0 to speak, into a large tidal or floating 
dock. The present river walls, built upwards of 
fifty years ago, were founded at a depth of only 
1 ft. or 2 ft. below low-water ; consequently the 
bed of the river could not be dredged close to 
the walls without endangering their stability. 
Mr. B. B. Storey, C.E., engineer to the Port 
and Docks Board, designed a new wall, to be 
built in the same line as the old wall, with the 
foundations so low as 25 ft. below low-water, to 
enable him to have the river dredged with safety 
to the depth of at least 20 ft. below low-water, 
thereby, as the rise of the tide is about 13 ft., 
giving a total depth of 33 ft. at high-water. To 
form an idea of the extent of the work, we may 
state that the new wall is 20 ft. broad at the 
base, and is 42 ft. Gin. in height, and is built up 
to the level of about low-water with large blocks 
of rubble-faced to that height, with close-dressed 
calp or limestone face-work. From low-water 
to top coping, which is 5 ft. above high-water, is 
faced with close-punched and draughted granite 
ashlar, laid in horizontal courses, and coped by 
weighty granite cope 2 ft. in thickness, and 
covering the whole top of the wall, which 
narrows, by stepping at proper intervals, to 5 ft. 
wide at top. 

About Aagust of last year the Port and Docks 
Board received tenders for carrying this work 
into execution; and the coffre-dam necessary 
for the exclusion of the tidal waters, so as to 
enable the old wall to be entirely removed, and 
the excavations carried out the 25 ft. below the 
foundations of the old wall, until the bed for the 
reception of the new masonry was prepared, 
being the most important feature in the con- 
struction, it was thought best that the contractor 
should design and carry out this part of the 
works at his sole risk, as so much depended 
upon its proper stability and resisting qualities 
in going to so great a depth, having 38 ft. to 
41 ft. of head of water to riverside, and 43 ft. in 
height of quay and roadway to be supported on 
the land side, and also as it was further expected 
that a large quantity of water would find its way 
into the pit, so much as 20,000 gallons of water 
per minute were expected to have to be pumped 
a height of 43 ft. The board selected the tender 
of Mr. William J. Doherty, C.E., of Belfast, con- 
tractor (although not the lowest by several 
thousand pounds, but known as having success- 
fully carried into execution several important 
public works about Belfast, &c.). Operations 
were commenced immediately after the accep- 
tance of the tender, and have been pushed for- 
ward to insure its completion within the 
requisite time,—namely, three years. The 
total length of wall to be rebuilt is 1,050 
lineal feet. The coffre-dam has been com- 
pleted for one-half the entire length, and the 
masonry of the new wall has been built for 
nearly 350 feet. The contractor has been 
enabled to avoid the great quantity of pumping 
anticipated, and instead of having to deal with 
20,000 gallons of water, the actual quantity 
lifted is about 1,000 gallons per minute; eo that 
the excavations and masonry are perfectly dry. 
Clay puddle, of which the dam is made, re- 
tained by close piling, driven below the founda- 
tions of the new wall, was not procurable when 
required, and the contractor substituted peat 
moss, easily procured by canal from the county 
Meath ; and it is said to have more than realised 
his expectations of it. However, he has found 
& stratum of clay silt in the excavations, that 
provides him now with all the puddle required 
for the remainder. The masonry of the new 
mill is built entirely throughout with Portland 
cement, the mortar being formed in a pliant 
concrete mixed in suitable mills. This class of 
masonry and mode of mixing the concrete are 
quite new, being introduced by the engineer, Mr. 
5. B, Storey, and no settlement or irregularity 
exists. Pampisg, pile-driving, mortar-mills, 
mixing and hoisting, are performed by five 
Steam-engines, in the aggregate of 80-horse 
Pc Wer, About 400 men are employed in exca- 





The stone is lowered into place by m f 
three over-head travelling geetries 7 Rasa te 
Spanning the entire width of foundations, having 
each a set of jennies or movable crab winches 
of great strength, the uprights and ranners of 
the river side of the gantry staging being sup- 
ported on the piles of the oater row of the coffre- 
and the supports of the inner line resting 
on the quay space within the works. In ad. 
dition to the piling of the dam, there is also a 
row of close sheeting and strutting piles driven 
the entire length on the inner or land side, to 
support the roadway; the width between the 
coffre-dam and the back piling being 30 ft.; 
while timber struts and walls, at about 5 ft. 
vertically, and 10 ft. horizontally asunder, are 
placed throughout to resist the pressure of the 
water and foreshore against the coffre-dam on 
the river side, and the pressure of the roadway 
on the land side. The cost of this work will be. 
when completed, about 65,0001. to 70,0001, : 








THE BLOCK-BOOKS. 


I THINK your readers will agree that the 
burden of proof in this controversy rests with 
Mr. Holt, for when any one challenges opinions 
generally received, it is for that person to prove 
that the statements on which those opinions are 
founded are false. Therefore I hope Mr. Holt 
will tell us his reasons for rejecting the follow- 
ing statements respecting the antiquity of the 
“Biblia Pauperum.” These I quote in answer 
to his words, “I challenge literature to prove 
that a copy of the Block-book known as the 
‘ Biblia Pauperum’ was actually in any library, 
public or private, prior to 1485, or known then 
to be in existence.” They are the opinions of 
Mr. H. N. Hamphreys and M. Berjean, who, by 





careful study of the B'ock-books, are well 
qualified to judge, and moreover they are the 
gentlemen specially referred to by Mr. Holt. 

“T passed a portion of last autumn at Munich, 
where I undertook a careful examination of the 


one of the richest collections known. No. 24 of 
that collection is a ‘ Biolia Pauperum,’ the blocks 


original Datch edition, though somewhat en- 
riched in the style of ornamentation, and other 
details. It is printed on both sides of the paper 
in printer’s ink, and bears the date 1470, with the 
printer's mark. There is also another edition 
from the same block (No. 23) printed in dis- 
temper for colouring, and which bears the same 
mark and date. A third ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ of 
the same collection, printed in printer’s ink 
from entirely different blocks, and of very in- 
ferior execution, bears the date 1471. Here 
then are at once no less than three of the latest 
specimens of the ‘ Biblia Pauperam,’ all printed 
long before 1485. There is also an edition bear- 
ing the name of its printer or engraver, Hans 
Sporer, of Nuremburg, dated 1475. He is a 
well-known man, and in his last work gives in 
addition to his name his address behind the 
Church of St. Martin. Those Block-books | 
which are printed in printer’s ink on both sides | 
of the paper were evidently produced at a period | 
long posterior to that during which the Block- 
books were printed in distemper, and on one 
side of the paper only, these peculiarities and | 
their style of art, placing them, in the opinion 
of most bibliographers, full fifty years before the 
latest of the dates just referred to.” (H. Noel 
Hampbreys, letter to the Times, August 21, 1868.) 
“To saddle upon Albert Diirer the drawings 
of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ which are scarcely | 
worth the pencil of a glass-stainer of the twelfth — 
orthirteenth centary, is too bad. To think that the 
artist who drew the ‘Canticum Canticoram’ in 
the purest style of the Van Eycks was likewise | 
Albert Diirer, is to show an ignorance of the | 
Medieval art perfectly astounding. The artist | 
who made the drawings of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ | 
could no more draw those of the ‘Canticum | 
Canticorum,’ than the artist (whoever he may 
be) of the ‘ Livre des Sauvages ’ could copy the 
‘Source’ of M. Ingres. I mast acquaint Mr. 
Holt with the stubborn fact that if Aloert Diirer 
engraved the blocks of the ‘ Speculam Humane 
Salvationis,’ he must have engraved them in the 
womb of his mother, fur he was born in 1471. 
Then the ‘Speculum’ had had four editions, 
two Latin and two Dutch. As new editions of 
books did not follow each other in those early 
times as quickly as they do in ours, when they 
catch the fancy of the public, to say nothing of 
the time used in engraving and printing them by 











Vating quarrying-stone, building, &c, and 35 to 
40 horses in bringing the stone to the works. 


two different processes,—tirst, the woodcut with 





the ‘ frotton,’ then the movable ¢ with a 
press,—we may admit a period of at loaat twelve 
years before the curiosity for the folio edition of 
the ‘Speculum’ was exhausted. Just at the 
end of it Veldener cut the blocks in two, in order 
to illustrate a 4to. printed edition, which he 
yay = ae years after the birth of 
lirer. : jeau, Notes and i 
October 31, 1868.) oe iia 
_“‘ Mr. Horne possessed a volume in the original 
binding, which contained three of the most cele- 
brated Block-books,—the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ the 
Apocalypse,’ and the ‘Ars Moriendi.’ Within 
the binding was the following memorandam :— 
‘Hic liber religatus fait per Plebanum ecclesiz 
anno Domini 142. .’—the last numeral being 
very indistinct, the date may fairly be taken as 
1425. _ All three books were in circulation at 
that time ; and allowing for their having followed 
each other at certain intervals, 1410, or there- 
abouts, would be an exceedingly probable date 
for the publication of the first of them.” 
(Hamphreys, “ Hist. Art of Printing,” 40.) 
There is a copy of the “Biblia” in Lord 
Spencer’s library, with the date 1467 on the 
hogskin binding. F. 8. A. 





THE PROPOSED TUNNEL UNDER THE 
MERSEY. 


It would appear that the promoters of the 
Mersey Railway Tonnel scheme have not 
abandoned their project of uniting Liverpool 
‘and its Cheshire neighbour by subterreanean 
|means. They are now preparing plans to sub- 
mit to Parliament next session for an extension 
of their pesent authorised line, which is from 
the corner of Church-street and Paradise-street, 
| Liverpool, to Birkenhead. They now propose to 
| Carry the line from Paradise-street to a janction 
| with the new station in Ranelagh-street, at or 
| near the site of the Roscoe Arcade; and, on the 
| Cheshire side, from Woodside to a junction with 
‘the Birkenhead and Chester Railway, at or near 


| to Green-lane, Tranmere. Mr. Dixon, the com- 





Block-books contained in the Royal Library— | pany’s surveyor, professes to have secured 


| 


| most favourable levels from the Tranmere 
: : | junction, under the bed of the river, and thence 
of which are pretty closely copied from the | to Paradise-street and Ranelagh-street. There 


will, therefore, it is thought, be no necessity for 
resorting to engines on Fell’s Mont Cenis prin- 
ciple, the ordinary locomotives being perfectly 
competent to mount the easy gradients proposed 
to be made. 








RELAPSING FEVER IN LIVERPOOL. 


A Report of the Lancet Sanitary Commission 
on this subject jastifies a warning we have 
repeatedly given as to building on made-up 
ground where ashes, mixed with vegetable and 
other organic débris have been accumulated. 
The reporters attribute the fever to this cause. 
As to ‘the site” they say :— 


‘This superb site the jerry builders, contractors, and 
the Corporation have done, and are still doing, their very 
best to spoil. Whole tracts of land from which the sur- 
face-clay has been removed for making bricks have been 
filled in with millions of tons of chemical refase, com- 
posed largely of sulphide of calcium. The houses are 
built upon it, and the sewers pass through it. The sul- 
phide is slowly dissolved out by rain, snd the solution 
gives off a stench of sulpburetted dpe when it 
enters into the sewers or escapes upon the surface. Asin 
Manchester, so alto in Liverpool, hundreds of houses 
have been erected upon midden refuse. . . . The 
most remarkable feature in the case is that this mode of 
dealing with the ashpit refuse is justified by the medical 
officer of health. Dr. Trench is reported to have visited 
this very spot [one indicated in the report], and to have 
perceived nosmeil, But it is a significant fact that a load 
of vegetable refuse was picked from the very surface, and 
that the Corporation officers stated that they did not dare 
to move the whole lest the stench should be too great. No 
houses can be healthy that are built on such a subsoil, 
and no sewers can be kept free from noxious gases under 
such untoward circumstances. The practice shows how 
easily the jadgment of sanitary authorities msy be warped 
by the question of expense. But better a thousand times 
that the Corporation should erect furnaces and burn such 
refuse, or carry it out to sea, than that they should thus 
employ it in fouling their own nest for generations yet to 
come,” 

The subject has been under discussion in the 
Health Committee, where a letter from Dr. 
Trench, in reply to certain statements of 
Dr. Stallard, was read. The result was, that 
the Health Committee has wisely resolved to 
ask the president of the British Association to 
name two scientific gentlemen to investigate 
the matter. This was done at Dr, Trench’s sug- 
gestion, although he stated that such sites as 
those based on ashes are healthy; the slow 
smouldering process of Eremacausis, or combus- 
tion at common temperatures, 80 disposing of 
the organic matter as to obviate all danger to 


the health, as completely as if such matter were 
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barnt in afarnace. Does it? That seems to be 
@ serious question. The heating of dung at 
common temperatures will no doubt rot such 
matter, and ultimately dispose of it as com- 
pletely as if it were burnt in a furnace; but 
during the process what takes place? Itisa 
ticklish word, “ Eremacausis,” to trust to in sach 
a case, however different the process may be from 
the common heating of dung at ordinary tempe- 
ratures. Hydrogen is an indomitable volatiliser 
in its stinking combinations with sulphur, phos- 
phorus, &c., although it may, under various 
circumstances, quietly associate with carbon into 
liquid or even solid forms, as well as gaseous, 
too, in such slow processes as those indicated. No 
doubt oxygen, also, may convert it into harmless 
water; but the whole subject needs more light 
to be shed upon it, and meantime we still regard 
the casting of midden-heaps into sites for houses 
as a dangerous practice. 





WEST HAM SEWAGE. 


Tue West Ham Local Board of Health, being 
under statutory obligation to discontinue the 
discharge of sewage into the River Lee at Bow 
Creek, have determined to apply forthwith for 
Parliamentary powers to enable them to carry out 
a scheme prepared by Mr. Lewis Angell, engineer 
to the Board, for lifting and conveying the entire 
sewage of the district a distance of about four 
miles from the present pumping-station, to a 
farm at Little Ilford, which the Board proposes 
to purchase for irrigation purposes. 








CEMENT FROM GAS LIME. 


OnLy a few months ago there appeared in the 
pages of the Builder a notice of the application 


of gas lime to the manufacture of cement, and | 
its use for plastering and decorative purposes, | 


I am now in a position to report that the 
Prideaux cement has been tested in a variety of 


ways, and bids fair to become an important | 


manufacture. In Sheffield upwards of 700 tons” 
of gas lime have been worked up. The larger | 
part has been applied to walls and floors, hearth- | 
stones, and mantelpieces. Of the latter, about 
200 have been moulded and sent out. In four 
of the busiest parts of the town causeways have | 
been paved by laying the cement with a certain 
proportion of broken slags from the neighbouring | 
furnaces. These have stood the late rains very | 
well, and are likely to come into close competi- 
tion with the asphalte usually employed. Per. | 
haps the most hsppy application of this new! 
material is for floors and roofs. O!d boarded | 
floors of warehouses have been covered with | 
about an inch layer, and even in workshops | 
where polishing machinery keeps everything in | 
vibration, the Prideaux cement stands intact. I | 
have daily inspected the roof of a shed which | 
had been covered with the cement. Upon a) 
light frame of wood the material was laid on 
and trowelled to a smooth face, and in the space 
of twelve hours it was hard enough to bear 
standing upon. The rain-water now washes over 
it without the slightest trace of white particles, | 
nor is there any alkaline reaction to be dis. | 
covered on the hardened surface. The smooth- | 
ness of walls and plinths moulded with the! 
Prideaux cement is very striking, and must, 
recommend it strongly to builders. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the composition 
of a cement which possesses these useful pro- 
perties? It is not a Portland or a Roman 
cement, although some hydraulic characters are 
very distinct. It does not set so quickly, but 
allows more time for finishing up the faces of 
moulded work. It is far from common mortar; 
for without any sand it can be formed into 
blocks which set hard throughout. A piece of 
® mantelpiece which had been made some six 
months, gave the following results upon 
analysis :— 







Carbonate of lime .............ccccsceseeeees 69°08 
Sulphate of lime (bydrated) ............ 22°63 
Calcic bydrate Jpuinbhgtantaigovin 1°36 
Calcic sulphide ...., trace 
Insoluble matter .. oo. «6°50 
Alumina and oxide of iron ..... ose “45 


It is obvious from the above that the setting 
must at first be due to the combination of water 
with the debydrated calcic sulphate, or, in other 
words, the plaster of Paris formed by the cal- 
cination of thecement. The quantity of caustic 
lime which is present in the cement keeps the 
plaster of Paris always fresh, that is dehydrated, 
until mixed with excess of water employed at 


the fact that the cement Coss not lose its quali- 
ties by keeping, as the hydraulic cements do. 
After the plaster of Paris is set, the caustic lime 
goes on absorbing carbonic acid, and thus in- 
durating the mass in the ordinary manner of 
lime mortars. 

This will bs better understood by the follow- 
ing partial analysis of a sample of the cement 
ready for use :— 


Sulphate of lime (dehydrated) ........ wepanenseé ATE 
Canta Tae oo ccceces sno gcncssgasitccnscngvonesecsgess 54°00 
Alumina and oxide of iron ....,........ enscvescere 5°00 
Insoluble residue ......s0s..sssssererseeessrsenscees 416 
Hygroscopic water 24 





Now when it is considered that such a ma- 
terial is made from a waste product of a most 
offensive kind, this invention deserves every fair 
trial of its merits. Gas lime is a necessity if 
the best and purest gas is wanted. Only the 
expense and annoyance of its removal drove 
London gas companies unwillingly to replace it 
partly by the ferric hydrates. It is pretty cer- 
tain that with a market for the waste product 
they would gladly return to lime purifiers, and it 
may be predicted that the Prideaux cement 
manufacture will surely bring on this revolution. 

WittiamM Baker, 
Associate Royal School of Mines, London. 


BRITISH ARCH.® OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the last meeting, on the 23rd ult., seven” 
teen members were elected, and numerous dona” 








trations of Fountains Abbey, in the forthcoming 
part of the Collectanea, and one of 5 guineas 
from the always-liberal Sir William Tite, C.B. 








the moment of using it. This will account for 


Exhibitions were made by Mr. Baily of several 
objects recently found in London, amongst which 
were some ink-horns, with the arms of Charles X. 
of France, and thirty silver coins of Ethelred, 
detached, nearly perfect, from an immense 
agglomeration of decayed silver money, found in 
St. Martia’s le Grand; and by Mr. C. Brent, 
F.S.A., of a pair of three-rowel spurs. A paper 
by Mr. Cuming, on the crogs-tau in painted 
glass, was elaborately illustrated by drawings by 
Mr. Watling, of Stonham, principally selected 
from Southwold Church. Mr. Dillon Croker, 
F.S8.A., read an elegant paper on “The Legends 
of the Wye.” 

The next meeting will be held on December 
14tb,at eight o’clock, when a paper by Mr. Charles 
Roessler, of Havre, wiil be read, “ On a Roman 
Pavement discovered in August last in Lille- 
bonne.” He states that the position in which 
scientific societies find themselves in France 
precludes the possibility of any record of this 
discovery being made there; and the council 
have, under the circumstances, yielded to his 
desire that such record should be made in their 
journal. 








THE “TENDER” SUBJECT. 
Siz,— Your article entitled “ On Several Sub- 


jects: Some of them Serious,” is extremely | 


interesting. Will you allow me to ask a ques- 
tion or two as to the appointment of quantity 
surveyors? The builders say that they, and not 
the architect, should appoint the surveyor; or 
that one surveyor should be appointed by the 
builders and another by the architect, and the 
qaantities should be based upon their joint and 
agreed calculations. The point upon which I 
wish information is, how, in this case, can an 
architect keep from the builder the list of firms 
who are to tender? My own experience is that 
when builders know who are tosubmit eatimates, 
they frequently arrange between themselves 
who is to have the work, and the lowest tender 
is the sum which a builder is willing to receive 
for the work, plus other sums to be paid by him 
to other builders to keep them out of a real 
competition.* In my own practice, I would, if 
I knew how, and could properly protect my 
client, allow the builders to appoint the surveyor, 
subject to my approval of him as a man who 
would not be likely to take the quantities in 
excess; but Iam afraid that if it were a rule 
that the appointment of the surveyor was en- 
tirely in the hands of the builders, the surveyor 
who took out the quantities most “ full,” as it is 
a “— have the largest practice. 
e only remedy which I can s to 
vent the various anomalies ay yee with 





* Can our correspondent give us proof of any such 


tions were announced, including one of 301. from | 
| the Earl de Grey and Ripon, towards the Iilus- 





regard to quantities is for eens 
the * 

appoint the surveyor, and to make the bill : 
quantities part of the contract ; so that aby error 
discovered in them shontd be allowed for in th, 
builder’s final account,—that is to say, on 
omission in the quantities should be maje 
extra to the builder, and any excess in the Seay 
tities should be dedacted from the tm 
amount, or treated as omitted work. 


H. A. B. 


Sin,—TI am surprised to see the discussion in 
your paper on the estimates for Nos. 3 and 5 
Buckingham Palacs-road, because there ig in 
reality nothing very unusual in the case. A} 
connected with the building trade, or who read 
your paper, must be aware of the immense dif. 
ference in the tenders for almost every jo} 
competed for. Now I am very anxious to know 
what explanation the builders themselves can 
give of the matter, and will therefore briefly 
dispose of the points stated by your corre. 
spondent “ Audi Alteram Partem.” 

Firat of all, then, it is my practice to employ 
some one to take out the bills of quantities, but 
in this case it was not possible, in consequence 
of the short time allowed for preparing every. 
thing and commencing the work. Plans had to 
be prepared, specification drawn up, bills of 
qvantities delivered, and the estimates received, 
all in three weeks; nor had I any power to alter 
this. There was no favour shown; all had the 
| bills of quantities at the same time, and were 
| therefore in the same position. 

Secondly.—The few items cited by your cor. 
respondent were errors of the lithographer, and 
| were explained to many of the persons who ap. 

plied for the bills of quantities. They were, 
however, mere trifles, and could have made very 
| little difference in the amount of the estimate; 
indeed, so small that it was thought better to 
treat with the successful competitor respecting 
them, than cause any delay in issuing the docu- 
;ment. My own estimate for the work was 1,3001., 
| which I thought would be a fair value for the 
job. Iam stillas much in the dark as any one 
else as to the cause of the wide diversity of the 
estimates, and wish so me one would enlighten 
me, Joun Daxe. 











S1z,—I am very glai indeed to see by your leading 
article of this week's issue that your sable pen is now 
pointed and directed towards unveiling that which, I am 
convineed, without your weighty and tine-honoured 
influence, would remain a disereditable mystery. I trust, 
for the sake of our profession at large, and that highly 
honourable and i ual body of men (the builders), 
you will not let this ‘‘tender’’ subject rest without a 
solution, 

I am certain you will not get the truth from , and 
that from this source the mystery will never be revealed to 
daylight or properly ventilated; but, om the contrary, 
nothing but dark and still darker shadows will be the 
result of applying there. It is, indeed, a good thing for the 
public and our profession generally that your editorial 
eyes ate always open to correct these abuses, and I trust 
they may ever prove a terror to evil-doers. = 

A Tuoroven Buxieyer wv tHe “ Burpee. 

P.8.—I enclose my card, in case you wish for any 

information I could give. 








WRAYSBURY CHURCH TOWER AND SPIRE, 


S1x,—In your last you say you should like to know if 
all the builders were supplied with quantities, &c. The 

eat discrepancy in the tenders naturally calls for some 
inquiry of this sort, as it seems to refiect on some one. 

a justice to the — who is a wep to - 
except by reputation, I wou , hever was a fairer com- 
petiinon, Quantities were not officially supplied. 

I saw the advertisement in your journal first, and was 
also invited to tender by the of Wraysbury : having 
just pleted the r truction of the parish church, 
indsor, satisfactorily, he said he should like me to do 
this, I took my quantities from the drawings, which were 
lying at Wrays for the . I know quantities 
pe be obtained, but have not seen them, Those quoted 
by you seem pretty correct, except the Bath stone. Ido 
not make so much 1,484 cubic feet, and still could not 
do the work for less than my tender, 1,390/. In fact, from 
experience, I can say oe work, [oy to the plans 
i ion, i wort sum. 
and specification, is honestly wor — 
*.* A number of other letters on this subject reached us 
too for consideration. 











“ ARCHITECTURE GIVEN IN.” 


Sin,—I have just now found the following 

amusing advertisement in a newspaper:— 
“The New Education Act.—Economical, Substantial, 
and Well-arranged School-buildings. — Messrs. or & 
RUN are prepared to contract for the erection of } wd 
Schools, or for the enlargement of existing Schools, “> 
rate of from 2/, 15s, head, according to accommoda- 
tion and situation, Tne plan, specitication, aud superin: 
(by an @ eed and highly Cp oy 

architect) included. Teachers’ residences will also | 
contracted for at proportionably moderate cost. Speedy 


completion guaranteed, — 2, —, Newport, 
on,” 


A tailor keeps a poet on the premises, why 
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arrangement actually made ?—Ep, 


should not builders keep 
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BRIBES. 
Apropos of your remarks relating to ie 
hee in our profession, curiously enough, = ri 
Porning on which I received y I caine 
the enclosed note :— our paper I slso recei 


“ Sir,—I should be-very pleased at another time 
to eee an cntionate, you might feel disposed to pant 
me in the way of one, oping it would be more profitable 
than the present one, Yours faithfully, - 5 


p.S.—I have made you @ small present of 61. for your 
kindness and attention to my, payments throughout the 
job, hoping you will accept it. 

is contractor was introduced to me by my client. It 
ous first business I have had with him, accounts 
have yet to be passed by me. Need Ladd that I returned 
the money at once, in @ letter, expressing my surprise 
and pointing out to him that it is as wicked to try and 
bribe, or to throw gold-dust into an architect's eyes, as it 
is to bribe @ judge in court; that the architect occupies a 
similar position between the employer and employed ; and 
expressed a hope that he would give up this wicked 

stem ? : 

7 fear these practices are too common between archi- 
tects and builders, Indeed, I know some men who not 
only take gifts from builders, but who tell the parties 
tendering to inelude so much money in their estimates for 
themselves. Especially is thie done when architects offer 
their services gratuitously, which, being inhecpeeted, often 


their money; but why sh i j 

to other raclitioners 7 should architects fare differently 
© chief reason is, I fear, that they let the 

down, and do not maintain their prepen’ soutien Fee 

not s ing of second or third rate men only, but leading 

members, and even Fellows of the Institute. 

With regard to the “ Barry case,” it will be a very great 
mistake, in my opinion, if Mr. E. M. Barry (as stated in 
— journal of Saturday last) has decided on giving up 

is p’ rty at the eet Contes of the Government, 
and I should not comply with it were I in his position. In 
fact, if judgment be allowed to go by default in this manner, 
it will be much more difficult to contest a case successfully 
hereafter, N othing would induce me to give up the draw- 
ings, _— — arene te unlesg absolutely obliged. 

In the seco ace, the quantities question com- 
mission on cmutonete, . 5 : _— 

hatever may be the custom in London, it is no secret 
that in the provinces it is a common thing for “ Fellows 
of the Institute” to take out their own quantities, and, in 
some instances to receive payment from the builders, 
way of a percentage on the amount, charged at the end of 
the bill, and without their client’s knowledge; the per- 
centage varying very much, and frequently in an inverse 
Tatio to the completeness of the calculations; so that, 
whilst competent surveyors willingly take them out at 1} 
per cent., some incompetent architects (or their clerks) 
commonly charge 2} per cent. 

_Of course, they would plead that the customs of provin- 
cial towns are different from those in London, and the 
rule prevailing there, of quantities being taken by inde- 





means getting their commission : 
instead of having it direct from the client. 

I wish some © leading members of the profession 
would take the matter up and see if something cannot be 
done to purify the profession in this respect, and remove 
the misplaced stigma which overhangs those who act 
honestly in these matters. Many thanks for your kind- 
ness in ventilating the subject in your paper. 

How xzsrr, 








THE WANT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MANCHESTER. 


Sir,—In reading the account of the annual meeting of 
the Architectural Association in your paper, I was much 
struck with the many opportunities afforded to London 
fe for the study of their profession, Ha ing to 


¢ a pupil in Manchester, I could not help feeling what a | 


great boon @ course of some such lectures as those of 
which the Society gives a list would be to the many pupils 
in Manchester, who are desirous of mastering their pro- 
fession, but who are strangers to any such facilities as 
those enjoyed by Londow pupils. 

Of the many able men who constitute the Manchester 
Society of Architects, are there none who ere willing to 
give up 8 little of their time in celivering lectures suitable 
to architectural pupils, and could not they bring their 
influence to bear upon opening a class, where instraction 
would be given in the different branches of an architect's 
education? I feel certain that anything of the sort would 
be not only welcomed but warmly supported by the 
pupils in Manchester; and if some such plan were only 
tried, I have no doubt that it would, by its complete suc- 
cess, entirely compensate those who might be the 
originators, If the members of the Society would ascer- 
tain how many even of their own puptls would be willing 
to attend and support such courses of lectares and classes, 
they would, I think, find that the number would be quite 
enough to give the plan a trial; and if it once became 
known that such an opportunity existed, no doubt many 
who are not pupils of members of the Society would avail 
themselves of it. 

By kindly inserting these few remarks in your widely- 
circulated paper, perhaps this subject will be taken up by 
those who wiil use their influence in supplying a want that 
is grievously felt in Manchester. 

A Mancuzsrer Arcuirecr’s Purin. 








MEMBERS OF “THE INSTITUTE” AND 
THE PROFESSION, 


Sin,—There are two or three questions now promi- 
nently before the public, most seriously affecting the in- 
tereats and well-being, I might almost say the future 
existence of the profession, as the position and 
dignity of its members; and it bas occurred to me that it 
might be wellto bring them again under the notice of your 
readers, in order that some discussion may take place, | 
= 8 view to putting matters on a more satisfactory 

voting. 

In the first place, the subject of architects’ charges, and 
the retension of their drawings. 

A recent case (Ebdy ov, Gowan) has been decided 
against the architect, his claim on the plans being dis- 
alowed; and, although it @ to me this was not a 
good case to contest (as it is doubtful, when no visible 
result was obtained by the employer, whether claim 
could be established), still the effect of such a decision is 
to fix the idea in the public mind that an architect has no 
right to retain his plans under any circumstances. 

if this is the lew, it had better be settled at once, be- | 
cause then architects can protect themselves, by making | 
it @ part of their sgreement with their employers, that 
they rhould retain their drawings, which most sensible 
men would do, knowing well the amount of extra trouble 
(and probably disputes) which will arise, if the original 
plans go out of their own possesaion ; or else they would 
— to charge, in self-defence, a higher rate than 5 per 


Besides which, if an architect has no right to retain his 
drawings (which are merely the instruments by which he 
Girects the erection of a building), what right has, as 
your correspondent puts it, “a sculptor to keep his 
models, or a solicitor the drafts of deeds, &c.,”—and w 
is = ot to be drawn ? 

it would appear, from the report of this trial, that a 
solicitor has no right to retain the draft papers when » 
case is terminated by his client giving it up ; but the ordi- 
oe = is, I believe, for lawyers to keep both drafts 
and deeds, and all papers involved in getting up & case, 
instructions to counsel, &e, An engineer's or iron- 
founder's drawings, patterns, and models are # similar 
to bec stock-in-trade also; and if they were 

claimed, i ent 
rate for hie med would have to charge a very 





| have erected a huge board, announcing that the piece of 


here| in our pages, are t 





f course, the public are anxious to get all they can for 


t surveyors, would not apply; but I should like to 
w whether the clause in the declaration, signed by 
members of the Institute, on election, “that they will not 
receive or accept any pecuniary consideration or emolu- 
ment from any builder or other tradesman, whose works 
they may be engaged to superintend,”’ does or does not 
apply to an architect receiving payment for quantities, 
Such men, too, are not always above taking a commis- 
sion also from contractors, large or small, and from 
tradesmen supplying the various articles required, sach 
as ironmongery and fittings of various kinds, many of 
whom are in the habit of making such allowances in the 
ordinary way of business. 
_ Now this is the sort of thing that brings the profession 
into disrepute, for the public are not able to distinguish 
a'ways (perhaps not often) between the man who will do 
these things and one who will not. Therefore they are all 





thought to be much about the same, unless in certain ex- 
ceptional circumstances, where the character of the archi- 
—_s peculiar events have enlightened the mind of the 
public. 

So dense, indeed, is the ignorance on this subject, that 
in some instances where an architect stands out for the 
usual commission, and no per centage from contractors, 
he loses the work, and has the mortification of finding 
himself underbid by men who are not so scrupulous. I 
could name instances where this has been done by Fellows 
of the Institute. 

I would ask, of what use is it to make rules that mem- 
bers are not to do such things, and wink at their being 
done? Would it not be better for the council to expel 
—_ oe or Associates who transgress these or other 
rules 


This would put the Institute on a higher level than it at 
resent occupies, and would make it a real distinction to 
long to it, instead of, as now, being no guarantee from 
such objectionable practices. 
If this were done, I would promise them they would 
gain thereby at least one member, in the place of some 
they might possibly lose, g, 








TAR PAVEMENT. 


Ir the ground is well rammed, the specification of pave- 
ment I sent you will give satisfaction. It does so here, 
where it replaces gravei paths. It is not usual to prepare 
@ foundation for York flag, nor is it more necessary for 
tar pavement for footpaths. Taos, H. Muruven. 

G@asworks, Bury St, Edmund's, 





WANTED, A LIFE-BOAT. 


Srr,—It has oceurred to me, and I doubt not that 
others have thought the same, that all who are en 
in the various professions and branches relative to 
building, from the architect to the labourer, could and 
would further the laudable efforts of the Life-boat Insti- 
tution, by subscribing to a fund, so as to present it @ 
boat and all fittings. Many professions, trades, aud 
societies have done so, and surely the builders will not be 
one of the last to do such a good and noble action. I 
shall be glad to forward my mite or help in the cause if 
the matter be taken up. Lirs Buoy. 





CITY TOWERS. 

S18,—Will you use your influence to prevent an act of 
Vandalism ? The beautiful church of St. Mary Alder- 
mary has, by the construction of Queen Victoria-street, 
been brought conspicuously into view. Its tower is 


i and is one ot Sir Christopher Wren’s finest works, 
Canis be believed that the Metropolitun Board of Works 


i d 
jand (only a few yards in extent) between the tower an 
the Suen d is to be sold or let on building lease? Commen 


is needless, 8. 








BULLIVANT’S PATENT SASHES AND 
FRAMES. 


Tue objects endeavoured to be attained by 
this invention, to which reference has been made 
he exclusion of air and he 
more perfectly than any of our ordinary methods 
have Fitherto succeeded in doing, and the giving 
of greater facilities for cleaning, painting, = 
repairs. The weights, instead of being attac 
by lines to the sash in the ordinary way, are 
hung to a movable guide-bar, which is of the 
same length as the sash, and travels in & om 

tly in the sash and partly in the pulley-stile. 


ing running its entire length, which keeps it 
constantly tight-pressed against the pulley-stile 
and sash-stile, and two other small auingpuhich 
keep it firmly home to the back of the groove in 
the pulley-stile, with the view of making the 
sash air-tight. A single screw passes through 
the centre of the side of the sash when in work, 
retaining the guide-bar firmly in its place, 
When this is removed, the weight in falli 
draws the guide-bar out of the sash, which is 
see oe clear te ye frame, both inside- 
parting- ing dispensed with. 
Any sash thus filled can be lifted out for clean- 
ing by an ordinary servant ; and the same facility 
applies in case of re-painting, with the advantage 


by | that as no beads have to be removed, no repairs 


to the painting of the frame are necessitated. In 
expensively-decorated buildings this is a point 
of importance. 

The patent also includes an improved ar- 
rangement of pulleys. The ordinary cases are 
dispensed with; a screwed spindle passes 
through the head of the frame from side to side, 
upon which travel free the two grooved rollers, 
either of iron or brass, that carry the lines, the 
result being that no amount of wear interferes 
with the easy action of the sash; and there is 
this contingent advantage, that a Holland blind, 
if required, can be introduced into the head of 
the sash frame between the rollers, and be thus 
entirely concealed from view when out of use. 
The lines travelling in the groove which receives 
the bar are unseen from the front, and are not 
80 expensive in first cost. 

The danger of cleaning and painting windows 
from the outside now daily incurred, involving, 
as the police returns show, many serious 
accidents, is by this patent entirely avoided. 








ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Tue report to be read at the thirteenth 
general meeting of shareholders, to be held 
next Wednesday, the 7th, states that “ The 
Architectural Exhibition Society have, since the 
audit of 1869, discharged the rent due for the 
exhibition of that year, but have not paid any 
of the rent due for the year 1870, amounting to 
2001., which causes the large arrear shown in 
the balance-sheet.” The number of shares on 
the register is 1,037, upon which 10,3701. have 
been paid. The yearly account is made up to 
the 28th day of September last, inclasive, and 
the directors recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 11s. per share, free of income-tax, which 
will amount to 570l. 7s., leaving (in addition to 
361. 5s. belonging to the Auxiliary Donation 
Fand, and 81. 10s. for unclaimed dividends) a 
balance in hand of 831, 48. 9d. 





YOUR NEIGHBOUR’S MUSIC. 

&1r,—It has come within my experience that 
when all other methods failed to stop the 
nuisance complained of by your correspondent, 
cutting off an inch from the ends of the joista— 
of course when they run at right angles to the 
wall through which the sounds are transmitted, 
has succeeded. The sound is, in fact, generally 
“gonducted” from one house to the other by 
the floors, and hence the remedy is obvious. 

E. INeress BELL. 

*,* In the case in question the joists ran 

from front to back. 








VALUE OF LAND. 


Mr. Tuomas Brassey, contractor, last week 
bought the Heythrop Park Estate, near Chip- 
ping Norton, Oxfordshire, the purchase-money 
being 113,200. The estate comprises & 
mansion (damaged by fire in 1831, when in 
the occupation of the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, since which period it has not been 
restored), seated in an extensive deer park, 
adorned with timber trees, and surrounded by 
several farma, with good houses and homesteads, 
embracing a total area of about 3,500 acres. 
The estate was sold under the direction of the 

lof Shrewsbury. 5 drt 
gg em a the Sheriff’s Court, in Liver. 
pool, before J. J. Aston, esq., Q.C., as assessor, 
and a special jary, a case, Paterson against 
The Cheshire Lines Committee, was heard. 
It was a claim in respect of a shop in Bold- 
street, under which the Committee bad given 
notice of their intention to tunnel. The pre- 
mises were old, and consequently the valua- 








This guide-bar has attached to it a spring fasten- 


tions proceeded on the assumption that it was 
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bare land, available at the expiration of the 
present lease, which had four years to run, for 
the purpose of the erection of more modern 
buildings. Most of the architects and surveyors 
in Liverpool were called as witnesses, the lowest 
valuation on the part of the claimant being 
3,3901., and the highest on the other side being 
2,6541. The jury, after a long hearing, gave a 
verdict for 3,0001. The claimant’s interest in 
the premises was leasehold under the corpora- 





tion of Liverpool, at a nominal rent, for seventy- | 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle —The old Church of St. Mary, Car- 
lisle, has been removed from its old habitation 
in the nave of Carlisle Cathedral. The galleries 
have been taken down, the ceiling has been 
removed, thus bringing into view the Norman 
arches near the roof, and preparations are being 
made for restoring the place to something like 
its pristine beauty. In the lath and plaster 





windows and the damaged piers are now plainly 





























! ayment of a fine, and seen the traces of the barbarous taste of those 
ea poe Poe f about | who robbed the cathedral of one of its most 
the amount awarded was at the rate of a t ; : 
251. per square yard. interesting parts. The work of restoration will 
id | now proceed, the nave remaining in the mean- 

=— - | time screened off from the cathedral a 
Tattenhall —The parish church of St. Alban, 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. e ' 
| Tattenhall, has been reopened after extensive 
Last week the Oxford Architectural Society | giterations. Shortly Aer san the death of the late 
visited, amongst other buildings in the City, rector, the Rev. Fielding Oald, M.A., it was re- 
the library of All Souls’ College, _ the | solved, in consequence of the dilapidated state 
a "Fallw of Ghat, Bestety,, ware. tanposted.| Sent sashes boeeiae haw tee Seale aE IGE 
nals ; ery . ut twelve months ago the wor : 
The visitors were received by the librarian, menoed under the pl the of Mr. Donglass, 
Mr. Robarts, in the Law Library, recently ‘architect, Chester, the contractor being Mr. G. 
erected under the direction of Mr. Bruton. Mr. Woollams, builder, Tattenhall. With the excep- 
Braton briefly addressed the Society on the | tion of the tower and the side walls, the build- 
lactating the flee work an omouked’ by | cEcesanes eet Senmanien eeemaneade he 
2 ¢ ‘ enlargement and restoration commenced. 
mo doubt many af tue, cosviagn ware, hy. seal Sears te oko mminaah al akeabemeeae 
. 7, © | incla in the main body of the church an 
hand of Wren himself; others were those of his ‘extended in breadth, and a new chancel was 
pupils, by one of whom the well-known twin built at the eastern end. The church, as it is 
peste ~ a og roe this college | now built, consists of a tower, a nave with side 
were designed. Among these drawings were | aisles, an organ-chamber and vestry, a lad 
several of St. Paul's Cathedral, and one for the chapel, and a The tower oo pa 4 
a 7 gag ge? * as a ‘embattled structure of stone, built in the reign 
— ee - A plaster cast of the of Henry VI. or Henry VIL., and contains a peal 
pang Sir pegged ogy eae — _ of five bells. From the level of the leads, pro- 
—, 7 oe ® visitor®, WHO ject short grotesque gurgoyles, and two empty 
Jooked on it with much interest. /niches, probably once containing figures of St. 
Alban and the Virgin Mary, occupy prominent 
e - __.. positions above the new oaken door. Inside the 
THE WASTE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS tower is open up to the roof of the nave, but a 
IN THE CITY. |screen of varnished pine, panelled with lights of 
Tus important and rather serious subject coloured glass -= a nape conceals 
came before the Court of Common Council | = emgers ‘from: tae ‘odo * ese cot em 9608 
on the 24th ult., in a motion by Mr. Isaacs. | = een pete kag ee = ” It ers . rape 
“That the Coal and Corn and Finance Committee | afr RO, Ortow churchwarden. A ateimed 
having in the years 1867, 1868, 1889, and 1870 called the | naga id - fe . ‘ 
attention of the Court to the large and increasing amount | g!a88 window, representing scenes in the life of 
< a lands yey of ie convent committees Christ, is placed at the south side of the tower, 
obtained returns of the said unproductive lands, that irbe |224 i8 the gift of Mr. J, Stephens and pupils. 
referred to a Special Committee, to consist of the Chair- | The nave is divided from each side aisle by four 
men of the City Lands, Bridge House, Markets, Improve- arches springing from pillars. The roof of the 
Commission of Sewers, tozether with members of the | 24Ve i8 supported by four principals, which, as 
Court, to confer with the said committees and commis- | well as the rafters, are of varnished pitch pine. 
sion, and to inquire into the present system of jetting and The nave roof has been raised abont 10 ft. from | 


disposing of such lands; and to consider and report i i i i i 
whether any, and if any what, changes are desirable in | Chose of ‘the side sisies, and Se She Setemmanete 














keys, cost about 2501., presented by Mi 

son, Cotefield, Marple. A new Pt btn 
has’ recently been builé by Mra. Hadgn 
Brabins Hall. aM 

Crowborough. — The Chancel of 8, John’s 
Church has been consecrated. The new chance} 
is of an oval shape, the roof of wood ; it ig lighted 
by five lancet windows of stained glass ; that 
over the altar is by Clayton & Bell, representin 
the Crucifixion of Our Lord. The windows o;, 
either side are also by Clayton & Bell; the one 
to the left is an effigy of St. Elizabeth, while 
that to the right represents the patron Saint of 
England, St. George. The other two windows 
are of Munich glass. There are other stained. 
glass windows in the chapel. 

Chadlington.—The work of restoration in the 
church is now approaching its termination, the 
whole of the nave and chancel being already 
complete. Many coats of whitewash have dis. 
appeared from the walls, pillars, and roof; the 
ancient gallery has been removed, and an arch 
opened up into the tower; the ancient lounging 
boxes, called pews, have given place to modern 
open seats; the uneven flags in the floor are 
replaced by red tiles; and instead of the stove, 
| with its yards of pipe, the whole of the church 
is heated by a combined system of hot-water 
pipes and hot air, the heat entering the church 
_ through gratings in the floor. Inthe chancel an 
| organ-chamber and vestry have been added to 
/the south side, and two new windows to the 
‘north side, the floor being laid with coloured 
| tiles. New choir seats, in carved oak, have alao 
been provided. The architect employed in the 
restoration is Mr. Buckeridge, of Oxford and 
London, the details of whose designs have been 
carried out by a local contractor, Mr. A. Groves, 
of Milton-under-Wychwood, under the superin. 
tendence of the foreman, Mr. Thos. Smith. The 
cost of this work will be abont 2,0001., which 
sum has been raised from the following sources :— 
The Earl of Ducie over 1,4001.; St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 2001. ; collected from parishioners, 
1441.; Diocesan Society, 601.; other contribu. 
tions, including balance in Churchwardens’ 
hands, 2001. 

Ipswich —For many years past the charch of 
St. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, has been in the 
hands of the bailders. A townsman resolved 
some years ago to restore the charch in a manner 
worthy of the great wealth and undoubted art 
resources of the England of the present day. Tce 
works have been carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect. Although 
the church has been nearly rebuilt, the services 
in it have never been entirely stopped. When 
the structural portions of the church were 
reared the enrichment was one of the portions 











| walls on each side four clearstory windows have 
| been pierced. The windows on each side of the. 


respect thereof,” 


of the work left for future treatment, and the 
corbel-heads, key-stones of the window arches, 





























In the report which was presented last month, 
said Mr. Isaacs, it was stated that for some 
years the Corporation had been constantly adding 
to its surplus or unproductive lands, and had 
undertaken large bonded debts in respect of 
them. What was the canse of this? Not the 
slackness of trade, nor the tightnesa of the 
money market. Possibly the restrictions they 
imposed as to the kind of property that might 
be built were too many. Or, perhaps, they esti- 
mated the value of their land at too high arate. 
The motion was carried in the face of an amend- 
ment to refer it to the four permanent committees 
mentioned in the resolution. The blank in the 
motion was then filled up with the number 12 
and the committee was appointed. 


, 








INFIRMARY, BASFORD UNION. 
Sin,—You will oblige by inserting the follow- 


aisles have been renewed. The old box pews friezes of the doorways, aud dripstone termina- 
have been replaced with open ones (a portion of tions, were put in in blocks, and left to be carved 
which only are free), which are calculated in situ. It is this work which has now been 
to accommodate 500 persons. The walls not finished. The workmen employed are from the 
pulled down were redressed in the interior. studio of Mr. Phyffers, the artist employed for 
| The organ-chamber and vestry are on the north | several years past in the restoration of the 
‘side of what was formerly the chancel, and sculptured work in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
form a sort of north transept, while a similar | most promioent amongst these works is in the 
transept, called the Lady Chapel, is on the | west doorway, where a carved frieze surrounds 
south side. The new chancel is raised, and in the door: it represents the vine leaves and fruit 
_ the centre is set with encaustic tiles. The fore- upon a circular bole with here and there a bird, 
most pews are more decorated than the others.|as accessory to foliage. Oa each side of the 
The eastern window has been presented as a doorway there springs a crocketed pinnacle, 
memorial of the late rector, the Rev. F. Ould, by | having three grotesque animal forms at each of 
his friends. It is of stained glass, and the their bases. The south doorway in the tower 1s 
'principal sabjects it illustrates are the Cruci- enriched by carved heads of the Qaeen and the 
_fixion and scenes in connexion therewith. In a Bishop of the diocese, as dripstone terminations: 
| window at the south of the chancel the stained the former of these is on the west side, and the 
| glass which was formerly in the east window is | latter opposite. The inner door has a repre- 
|replaced. The new porch at the south-eastern | sentation of the Annunciation in theangel Gabriel 
























ing statement :— | end of the church has been given by Mr. Brod- 
The undermentioned firms, all of Nottingham, | belt, merchant, of Liverpool and Tattenhall. 
were contractors at the above Union, in addition | Panels of parian are framed around by oak 
to Mr. G. Hopewell :— beams crossing one another, and in some places 
Messrs. Dennett, fire-proof arches; Mesers.| richly carved. Each side of the porch is 
Danks & Nixon, fire-place blowers (designed by | pierced for three Gothic stained-glass lights. In 
the architect), ventilating fire-grates, stoves, | this, as throughout the whole of the restoration, 
and baths; Mesers. Griffiths & Son, scullery the character of the Perpendicular style of 
ranges, hot-water cisterns, boilers, and two! Gothic has been preserved. The cost of the 
double hoists ; Hopton Wood Stone Company, | restoration is about 3,5001 , of which over 3,0001. 

chimney-pieces; Mr. Hewitt, hot and coid| have been already subscribed. 
water service, portable bath, and gasfittings. Marple.—Tbe new church dedicated to St. 
a following were sub-contractors, all of Martin, situated on the Brabins Hall estate, near 
igre — to the. Marple railway station, and erected at 
r. Shipston, stone-masonry; Mr. Hewitt,| the cost of Miss Hudson, of Brabins Hall, has 
plambing and glazing ; Mr. Doubleday, slating ;| been consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. In 
Mr. Mundy, plastering; Mr. Rawlinson, iron-|the east window are representations of the 
founding ; and Mr. Barton, of Basford, painting. | Twelve Apostles, and in the centre is a repre- 
Pee R. Hancock, filled the office of clerk of | sentation of the Crucifixion. In alarge niche on 
© works. H. |the north side is an organ, with two sets of 








with uplifted finger, on one side, and the vag" 
on the other. The capitals from which the mould- 
ings spring have representations of the bramble 
and thorn. Over the turret staircase door 1s 4 
corbel with colambine foliage, and a carved 
grotesque animal. In the interior of the vy 
the principal carvings are the corbeis for the 
springers of the nave of the roof. These repre 
sent the English saints, and are carved or 
scale sufficiently large to show the features, a» 

the minutest emblems. They are Saints _ 
Augustin, Oswald, Ebba, Etheldreda, Chad, ie 
bert, the Venerable Bede, Swithiv, Hdmun® 
Alphege, Edward the Confessor, Anselm, ont 
Hough. Between each of these is & port 
corbel. In the north and south aisles are corde 
heads representing angels with musical instru- 
ments, or in acts of adoration ; and here, ge 
these are alternated with foliage corbels, — 
thorn, oak, rose, ivy, dahlia, primrose paselo 
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m, colambine, and other plants, being 
rile Nearest the chancel are the heads 
the four Evangelists. The style of the work 
‘; the Decorated, but much modernised in 


gome details. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The memorial stone has been laid 
of the new building now in course of erection 
for the accommodation of the English Presby- 
terian Church, which has been formed in Ipswich 
within the last two or,three years. The site is on 
the Barlington estate, with a principal frontage 
on the wide open space at the janction of the 
Norwich and London roads, and also having 
frontage on Mill-lane and the Barlington-road. 
Mr. Frederick Barnes is the architect. Mr. H. 
Luff is the contractor, the amount of the con. 
tract being 2,8971. The walls have reached a 
height of upwards of 20 ft., and the delay in 
laying the memorial stone has arisen from the 
circumstance that the arrangements of Sir A. 8. 
Adair, who undertook to perform the ceremony, 
did not permit of his being in Suffolk before. 
The church stands east and west, and consists of 
what, in Episcopalian architecture, would be 
called a nave, with an apse at the western end, 
in which will be the platform for the minister, 
78 ft. in length, and 38 ft. wide, and north and 
south transepts at the west, giving the building 
at that part a width of 58 ft. At the north- 
eastern corner will be a square tower, surmounted 
by a spire of Bath stone, rising to a height of 
125 ft. from the ground. It is proposed that a 
clock should be placed in the upper part of the 
tower facing the barrack corner. The walls are 
faced with Kentish rag stones, with Bath stone- 
dressings, and the style of the building is Deco- 
rated. At the east end there will be two 
entrances, one by the tower, and the other by a 
porch in @ corresponding position on the south 
side; while in a turret at the north-west corner 
of the tower is an entrance and circular stair- 





duced. The internal dimensions are 56 ft. 10 in. 
by 35 ft. 11 in., with a porch in front 23 ft. 8 in. 
by 5 ft. 6 in., vestry in rear 13 ft. by 10 ft., &c. 
The height from ground to ridge of roof is 44 ft. 
The edifice contains sittings for 312 persons, but 
as it is 18 ft. high on the side walls above the 
floor line, there is sufficient space to admit of 
the erection of an end gallery to contain 100 
more if found desirable. The principal front 
has a large four-light traceried window, and a 
spirelet covering the gable, which latter serves 
also as a ventilator tothechurch. The porch has 
two entrances, and a three-light window between. 
The side windows are of two lights with cusped 
heads. At the end of the church, above the 
pulpit, is a quatrefoil circular window, proposed 
to be filled with stained glass as soon as fands 
will permit. The roof is open-timbered and 
stained. The seats are open benches stained 
and varnished. The pulpit or platform is of 
ornamental character, and approached by stairs 
at each side. The building will be warmed by 
two of Gurney’s Gill stoves placed nearly in the 
centre of the side walls, and lighted by star 
burners suspended from the priacipals of the 


| Messrs. Hine & Norman, of Plymouth. Adjoin- 
ing the chapel are a large school-room, infant 
school, six class-rooms, and minister's vestry ; 
and in these portions of the works the stone 
dressings from the former chapel have been to 
some extent introduced, which will account fora 
difference in the style of the church and school 
buildings. 








Books Receiver. 


Handbook for Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
shire. London: Joun Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 1870. 

Mr. Murray has increased the obligations due 

to him from the travelling public and the inhabi- 

tants of the counties illustrated, by the publica- 
| tion of this guide to Shropshire, Cheshire, and 

_ Lancashire,—counties that include a vast deal of 

| interesting matter. The preface says justly that 

a handbook which embraces such a large section 

|of England as this does, extending from the 

| South Welsh mountains to those of Cumberland, 
from the Severn nearly to the Solway, must 








roof. A dwarf wall with ornamental iron railing | needs contain some inaccuracies, and especially 
and gates separates the ground from the road. | in the manufacturing districts, where changes 
The contractors for the works were Messrs. Dove. | occur so much more rapidly than inothers. The 
The total outlay will be about 1,5001. | editor asks, therefore, for any additions or cor- 

Southsea.—The memorial-stone of a new Con- | rections that can be afforded him. Dipping here 
gregatione! Church for Southsea has been Jaid, | and there into the book, we find his fears are not 
on an open site on the common. The church, | wholly without ground, and that the next edition 
which will accommodate upwards of 670 persons,/ may be improved by careful review of this. 
will consist of nave lighted by clearstory, east | Amongst the slips are some architectural errors, 
and west aisles and transepts, and an apse. |such as the statement touching Furness Abbey, 
Arrangements for the organ-chamber have been | that the style of the abbey “ was Early English; 
made on the east side. The walls will be of Isle but as additions were made to it, as its wealth 
of Wight bricks and hammered flints, with Bath | increased, it gradually assumed a mixed cha- 
stone dressings; internally with red and white | racter, known as Transition ;””—“ the Town-hall 
brick bands and quoins, and the intermediate | at Manchester is after the Erechtheus at Athens,” 
spaces being stuccoed. The north entrance, | andsoon. Liverpool architects will be surprised to 
facing the Kent-road, will have a portico attached | find the Custom-house there instanced as one of 
to the tower and spire, the foundations of which the noblest architectural works of the age 





case leading to the gallery across the east end of | 
the church, the first floor of the tower forming | 
a lobby to the gallery. Thereare also entrances | 
to the floor of the church at the west end, and | 
both there and at the south-eastern porch sepa- | 
rate entrances and staircases are provided, 
which will give admission to north and south 
galleries if added at any future time. The 
roof will be open, with double hammer-beams 
and arched principals; the height from the 
floor to the ceiling (the small space between which 
and the apex of the roof will be used for venti- 
lating parposes), will be 40 ft. The eastern 
gable will be 56 ft. high to the top of the pin- | 
nacle with which it will be surmounted, and the 
gables of the porches will be 20 ft. high. The 
platform for the minister will be in the apse at 
the west end, beneath it being a small room 
which will be used as a vestry, and which will 
communicate by a staircase with the platform. 
Thechuarch will be benched, and there will be 
sittings for upwards of 500 persons, and should 
farther accommodation be required, side galle- 
ries can easily be added. The roof will be 
divided into three bays, the walls being sup- 
ported externally by buttresses in corresponding 
positions to the principals of the roof. In the 
north and south walls there will be three two- 
light windows, broken by transomes as a relief 
to their height, In the eastern gable will be a 
five-light window, with three single-light win- 
dows below it, and in the transept gables will 
be two three-light windows resembling those in 
the north and south walls. Ample apparatus 
for warming the church is to be provided. 
Mr. Barnes’s plans inclade school-buildings, 
having a frontage on Barlington-road, buat for 
financial reasons these at present are not to be 
carried out. A school-room, 22 ft. square, with 
four class-roome, is contemplated on the ground 
floor, and a la room over, on the first floor, 
available for school and church parposes. These 
rooms are to be in communication with the 
church, and a vestry will also be provided. 

New Hampton (Middleser).—The new Congre- 
gational Church here has been opened for divine 
Service, The ground was the gift of two ladies, 
and has a depth of about 106 ft., and a frontage 
of 66 ft. to the road between Twickenham and 
Hampton, giving sufficient area for the erection 
of church and schools. At present the former 
only has been undertaken. In a limited com- 
Petition of architects, the plans by Mr. Benjamin 
Tabberer were selected. The church is in the 
Gothic style of early character, and is of brick, 
with Bath stone dressings, banda of red brick 
and blue Bath stone being occasionally intro- 








only will be put in at present. There will be | (p. 259), it being one of the dreariest masses 
two other entrances on the east side. The design | of dead-looking ashlar work that can be ima- 


is Early English, of the latter part of the thir-|gined. The ELechange is described as being 


teenth century. Schools and vestries adjoining | ‘much altered and enlarged by Wyatt” (p. 260), 
the south side were erected two years ago. Mr. | and “ Wyatt” also is named as designer of the 
Stent, of Warminster, is the architect. Mr. A.| Nelson monument: with nothing to show that 
Smith, of Portsea, the contractor. | they are not the same man, and that the Ex- 

Lawnceston.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been | change is a new building. The statement (p. 
opened here. The edifice in style is Gothic, of | 256) that in gales the steamboat communication 
the geometrical period, and it consists of a nave, | with Birkenhead is stopped is erroneous, except 
side aisles, transepts,—with organ-chamber in| in very rare cases: an old inhabitant tells us 
one of them,—and asmall apsidal chancel. The during fifteen years’ dwelling on the Cheshire side 
aisles are divided from the nave by pillars and|he only remembers the traffic once entirely 
arches, which support a clearstory, pierced by | stopped, and that was by a fog, and was 
two-light windows on either side. At the north. | ee a timidity on the 

ngle and detached from the main structure | part of the ferry managers. 
asaneon which, with its spire, rises to tho| It may be worth mention that the Gallery of 
height of about 110 ft. The principal front | Art (p. 261) was pronounced by Waagen to be 
towards the street presents the triple doorway | one of the finest and most interesting collections 
of an open and recessed porch, the openings of early painting in the world. The by gare 
separated by grouped pillars of polished Aber- | of the great portico of St. George s Hall is 
deen granite, from the carved capitals of which to have & group of figures in Caen je y 
spring pointed and moulded arches of Cornish Cockerell.” It should be designed by ( - we 
grey granite. Over this doorway is alargefour-| The remarks about Chester and Birken r 
light window, with clustered pillars between the seem very full and correct in the main. ht 
lights and at the jambs and moulded tracery in Mary’s, Birkenhead, was one of Rickman’s 
the head. Above this’ rises a gable coped and designs, which should be ee ee 
pinnacled. The aisles have sloping roofs, and | square (Birkenhead) is a comprare 
are lighted by series of two-light sso a tay tng ts iclewehion cna De = ie 
rminate with gables pierced by three- | go up to E (Clam, " ton, 

light aoe Each of She ‘auie sides of the | the Park). No mention is made ~ ame gaa ~ 
chancel has a two-light window, with ewer Poe oe ae on — me 
pillars having carved capitals, and filled in with | and a ha street “1 aoeetee aan 

i etrical pattern by Bell, of pleasantest residential suba 
Deana onl ——_— ss are filled —- e088 near a large town, and has some capital 

ill seat about 700 | houses. 
ec ag a poser of pitch pine, | — In the account of Manchester we find no —_ 
pa there is a small gallery fur children at the | a of pete ees “ge Kaw roine em 
2 assagesare to form on 

et oak nag ee ae ome of the of monumental jewelry in be nal _ 
saa to the height of 3 ft. are also lined with approaching completion ; ae it would “seek of 
tiles of chocolate colour and encaustic band in in speaking of the memoria no = — 
which the passion flower is conventionally intro- | the Royal Infirmary, to give the ver aah 
duced. Between the tile dado of the chancel sculptors. Aud heather: se se Fg a 

ll and the window sills, the wall surface is to, interesting list of “celet oe a uae 
eee ted in panels from the architects’ designs been born in or are identifie wit e 7 ry 
be pain P og Plymouth, but this portion of | of Lancashire, that of Richard osemeg — 
+ pes k is t yet ‘comgianads Here also will| to Haughmond Abbey, Shropshire, t,he ign - 
way ey tae rd the decalogue and texts. All the|in the jambs of the Norman doorway sen = 
od sence the notan heath: The walls of | be described as “ placed there subsequ - : e 
on apt bailt of local stone, Bath stone, | building of the arch,” but as er egg — 
mens gacitin and granite, and the angles of | We ranged = core nvm Beer g emmys 

’ . 
the spire are of wrought limestone. The carving, rosea Bs ; c son a S mode of Debvesa 
which is conventional, has boon dono by Br. | (stle, the residence of Mr. John Fielden, bat 
es tO ech a wall x it might seem that we were seeking to pick 
lied the ornamental castings for the gallery ght see sie rik Ghee eae 
suppl The general contractors were Messrs. holes, which in tru on teneely 
Blotohford ° of Tavistock; and the architects, The guide-book commences w 
’ 
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useful introductory essays on the pm 
geography, geology, industrial resources, mea 
of Atk history, and antiquities of 
the three counties, with lists of the various places 
of interest deserving a visit, and skeleton tours 
to be varied according to pleasure. 





VARIORUM. 


Harpwickt’s Science Gossip continues to bring 
much interesting and curious matter before the 
lovers of nature. The November number con- 
tains information as to the Birds of Paradise, the 
eggs of butterflies, with curious illustrations, and 
yarious other interesting matter.——“ Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic: part Il. By Richard Rickard. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.” Mr. Rickard ought 
to be a competent writer on arithmetic, as he 
seems to be, for he is assistant mathematical 
master in King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
——‘ Some Points in the Physiological and 
Medical Aspect of Sewage Irrigation. By Alfred 
Carpenter, M.D. Hardwicke, Piccadilly.” This 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.-— 
At the first ordinary meeting of the session, held 
on the 13th ult., Mr. Thomas Ross, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair, the President for the current 
year (Mr. R. Morham, jun.) read a paper “ On 
various Defective Internal Arrangements of 
Dwellings.” He referred at some length to the 
subject of the ventilation of dwelling-houses, 
pointing out that, while it was usual at the pre- 
sent day, in the case of most pablic buildings, 
to make some provision for this important 
function, in the case of dwelling-houses it was 
most frequently quite overlooked, and made to 
depend very much on the want of fitting about 
doors and windows ; and then went on to show 
that it was not enough for the architect that his 
employers were indifferent to such matters, bat 
that it was his daty in all oases to endeavour to 
impress on them the duty of giving effect as 
far as possible to the dictates of modern 
scientific research, and that the mere indif- 
ference to the importance of proper ven- 
tilation was no reason why it should not 
be pointed out by him on all occasions as & 





is a second edition of a paper read at 


very necessary thing. One subject referred to 


Geteben, 1000s ged soning. salen am he | anton eich, be Seemehicaeall neato 
r, WS an } , , pa 
recent evidence adduced against irrigation in the be checked by the use of meters, but admitted 
Houses of Parliament, &c., to which is also | that there were serious difficulties in the way of 
appended a paper on the inflaence of sewer their introduction, The question as to the best 
gas on the public health. A desire for further | kind of water-tap, and the case which was tried 
information upon the effects of sewage irriga- | in the Sheriff ae oe few ~— “6°, a the 
tion in the neighbourhood of Croydon, has led relative merits of the ground-plug and screw- 
to the revisal and republication of Dr. Car- down principles — — rea were 
nter’s paper. “Cardiff Free Library, | then alluded to, a portion of the evidence in 
Sevens, and Schools of Science and Art. that case was quoted to show that in the towns 
Eighth Annual Report, 1869-70.” The number of | of Manchester and Norwich the introduction of 
issues from the Cardiff library during the year the screw-down tap had reduced the quantity 
has been 17,871 volumes, which shows that there required per head per day from 38 or 40 gallons 
has scarcely been any increase upon the issues to from 13 to 15,which was found amply suflicient 
of last year. The result is due to the small for all domestic purposes. 
number of new works added, and the wantofa| yosernction in Science and Art for 
proper catalogue. The rapid growth of the yromen.—Professor Huxley delivered the sixth 
Schools of Science and Art has necessitated their | of hig series of lectures on “‘ Physiography ” to a 
removal from St. Mary-street tothe Cardiff Arcade, | numerous audience in the lecture-room of the 
as Faiclie Soplomine Tent manners | eee eee ae eres 
7 “ ing, when he continu is 
have issued a preliminary report of a journey | siatenie and vital agencies that are at work in 
through the desert of the Tih and the country of repairing the waste of dry land which is con- 
mest by ae. H. Pelee M.A, — report - stantly going on in the various forms of denu- 
mg ory epee LA be cree pine gy ee 
’ : : . *| was delive on nesday. 
Drake may be said to have performed shalt | eosumsems attendance. The sith continued 
journey absolutely unattended and alone. They | hig observations on the “ vital” as distinguished 
went to Daiban, and searched carefully among | from the “ plutonic” agent at work in repairing 
the broken fragments of the Moabite stone which | the waste = dry land occasioned by the various 
are still lying there; but every piece with| forms of denudation. Professor Guthrie de- 
writing on has been either destroyed or re-|jivered the fourth of his advanced course of 
moved. Mr. Palmer tells acurious and romantic | jectures on heat and light, in the lecture theatre. 
a= omnes echemcheamety sete steh Sepa) Soe ea 
i 2 | i > 
aoe (whose ancestors once had the cona-of the entire | ee ae proceeded to consider how it is that 
in the custody of the Cublictes Sakbra) declares that hy /80Me substances have greater melting powers 
father, when dying, indicated to him a pe within the than others, as was previously illustrated, to 
sacred enclosure where an :ron chest full of ancient books gome extent, in the melting of wax by bringing | 


lies buried, and adds, that from the oldest times ech ' : bstan: ; 
successive sheikh has revealed the fact to his son as the | @P the different su’ ces to the melting 


ay of his death drew nigh.” | degree of temperature ; and how it happens that 
As Mr. Palmer remarks, valuable books have | different substances having the same tempera. 
been so preserved for centuries inthe East. The tare may not possess the same amount of heat. 
ancient Jews also buried rolls of the law in | The fifth lecture of his —s proceeded ” 
earthen pots for safe keeping. He thinks the ¢*4mine and illustrate still farther the subject of 
Palestine Fellahin should be talked to as to such | heat. The first object of iliastwation was ics, 
matters. Mr. Drake supplements the report | "PO" which some interesting experiments bad 
with remarks on the stone circles of Ragb e] P®®" made in the course of the preceding 
Mirad. Similar enclosures, he says, are atill in lectures. 

use as foundations for thorns as hedges surround-| & City Lighted by Natural Gas.—The 
ing camps, to keep out the wild animals. city of Erie, Pennsylvania, stands on the verge | 
of the petroleum region. Natural gas is formed | 
in large quantities beneath the surface in this 
region, and it has been turned to account for 
illuminating purposes. On the night of Oct. 26 











Bliscellanea, 





_ Mew Brewery, Swindon.—A new brewery 
18 In Course of erection, constracted, it is said, 
upon very economical and scientific principles. 
It stands near the High street, and covers about 
2 acres of land. It is capable of brewing over 
2,000 gallons daily, with only one engine and 
one boiler (double fiue: 14-horse power), which 
Consumes not more than half a ton of slack per 
day. The building throughout was undertaken 
by Mr. Phillips, of Swindon, who worked from 
the architectural designs of Mr. Arthur Kinder, 
of London. The machinery was constructed by 
Mr. Llewellyn, of Bristol; and the vats, &c., 
were made by Mr. Oxley, of Frome, and Mr. 
Bridle, of London, The brewery has now been 
finished, and a eupper has been given by the 
proprietor, Mr. Bowly, at the Masons’ Arms Inn, 
to the whole of the men that were engeged in 
its erection, together with a few friende. 





the city of Erie was lighted by natural gas, 
obtained from a well suuk near the city gas- 
works. Thirteen gas-wells are said to be now 
in successfal operation in Erie, and are mostly 
used to furnish fuel and light to factories. The 
gas is found at an average depth of 550 ft., and 
the yield per well is about 20,000 cubic feet a day. 
The gas is said torequire no purification, and is 
being introduced into private houses for fuel. 


4 Church Spire Damaged.—The village of 
Hartfield has been visited by a severe thunder- 
storm, which did serious damage to the church. 
The lightning strack the ball at the top of the 
vane, split the top of the spire, ripped out 
the shingles and some of the timbera on the 
south side, and some of the stones on the top of 
the tower. The whole of the spire, in fact, is so 
severely shaken, that much of it will have to be 
removed before it can be repaired, 


Rain.” “I wish, next spring, to give to thos. 


fit that I shoald give you, as an introduction to 


for, as you will see, I hope, in time, to show that 
without wind and rain there would have been 
no soil, no cobbles, no sandstone, no coal, no 
lime, and no slates, and (as I may show yon in 
some future course of lectures) no reptiles, 
animals, or men either. Let us begin with the 
wind.” 

Parliamentary SBills.—Amongst the Bills 
in Parliament Session 1871, will be one for 
purifying the water and giving a constant water. 
' supply to London, for the control and regulation, 
amalgamation, &c., of the several companies, 
redaction of rates, and other cognate purposes. 
There will bea Bill forthe enlargement of Billings. 
‘gate Market, purchase of adjoining land, &. 
Another Bill is for the acquisition of additional 
ground, &c., for the Record Office in the Liberty 
of the Rolls. There is a Bill titled the “ Easton, 
St. Pancras, and Charing-cross Railway,” for the 
construction of railways from the London and 
North-Western Railway at Euston Station and 
the Midland Railway near St. Pancras Station to 
the Charing-cross Railway at Charing-cross, and 
streets between Oxford-street and Leicester- 
square, and between Leicester-square and Castle- 
street. Another for the incorporation of the 
“Falham, Hammersmith, and City Railway 
Company, for a line commencing with 2 
junction with the Hammersmith and City Rail. 
way, in the parish of Hammersmith, near the 
Hammersmith Terminus, and terminating in the 
parish of Falham, at a point on the northero 
side of the King’s-road, where the tablet bear- 
ing the inscription “ Elysiam-row, Anno Domi, 
1738,” is let into the front of the houses. 


Sanitary State of Wells.—For som 
months past an agitation has been going 00 
about the necessity of the local board obtaining 
a better supply of water. The board ref used to 
do so, but sanctioned the formation of a private 
company, of which General O. O. Pratt is the 
chairman, and Mr. Welsh the solicitor. Before 
this consent had been given by the board, o 
memorial (in purauance of the 49ch section of ~ 
Sanitary Act, 1866), was signed by several of t 
principal owners and ratepayers, praying inquiry 
as to the default of the local board. ptr ng 
has accordingly been directed to be made, t 
commissioner appointed for the purpose being 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, who intends to proceed = 
the said inquiry on the 15th instant, 
Town-hall, Somerset. 


e Property of the Metropolitan Rail- 
nice eenenanesae reply to the offer of i 
miums by the Company the best plan for 
utilising their surplus property, about 300 plans 
were submitted. The lands —s tenay od 

, Baguigs' 
Se nerverocest Traahehieet, ‘Linden-grore 
Campden-hill, Smithfield, and South ini 
The Farringdon-road estate is valued at “oO 
350,0001., and that of Smithfield at ra 
We do not hear that any decision has yet 
come to. 


i . bas 
Zndia.—An arch committee 
been appointed in Ceylon to investigate the 
ruined sacred cities, and to collect inser’ of 
Several ancient cities have been — o 
jangle, and many unknown entiquities 





come to light. Photographs have been taken “ 
the ruins of Anuradbapura. 
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Public Ball for Harrow.—It is to 


form @ joint-stock company, under Limited 


public hall in Harrow. A site in the High. 
street, nearly opposite the King’s Head Hotel, 
has been 


secured on advantageous terms, at a| street, which is now being 


975 





admit of its opening in a few days from Arundel. 


The Victoria Embankment. —The a 
es ~ Pp- 
proach to the Victoria Emban 
Liability Act, for the purpose of erecting a} Arundel and Norfolk siecatiy femeh ee 


considerable delay, been completed go far as to 


Just Published, price 3. 
[THE REPORT of the SEWAGE COM- 
MITTEE of the TOTTENHA™ LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH 
on mn ‘fe ne 4 their District. 
em ALL, 8 to 
B. &B.N. SPON, 48, Charingcrom. 





ground-rent, with the option of purchasing the | view of facilitating the access from that street. 


freehold within a period of seven years. On the 
first floor 


design, are the main hall, with gallery, capable Penrith. 


of seating 600 persons, orchestra, platform, two 
retiring-rooms, ladies’ and ’s cloak- 
rooms, and also @ refreshment or club room. On 


the second floor are four rooms for the use of | — 


an attendant, &e. The estimated cost of the 
building, ineluding architect’s charges for plans 
and superintendence, is 2,0001., which it is pro- 

ed to raise in 2,000 shares of 11. each, 5s. 
per share being payable on allotment (on the 
formation of the company), and the remainder 
by instalments as required. 


Danger from Union of Metals. — Some 
time ago, at the Institution of Engineers in 
Scotland, Mr. Clinkskill exhibited several pieces 
of boiler plates cut out of destroyed boilers for 
supplying houses with hot water; the boilers 
were used with Loch Katrine water. The action 
on the plates was evidently due to a more active 
agent than ordinary corrosion, the surface of the 
plates being irregularly honey-combed to a con- 
siderable depth. In the case referred to, the 
cistern was of lead, the boiler and connecting 
pipes of iron, thereby forming a galvanic battery, 
sufficient to account for the destruction of the 
plates. From the experience obtained, it appears 
advisable that in the construction of such hot- 
water apparatus, the cistern, boiler, and the con- 
necting pipes should all be of iron, or, at least, of 
one kind of material. 


Wew Altar Space in York Cathedral.— A 
new altar space has been erected in the sanctuary 
cf York Minster. In length it is 17 ft. 6 in., and in 
breadth 6 ft. 6 in., and it is erected immediately 


adjoining the stone alter-soreen. The framework yy yw ws. hw H.W. H.—E. B. (quite diff-rent | 


_Penrith.—A meeting has been held wit 
of the building, according to the)... 1, building a padi Guiniandics rin aes eee 
Arrangements were made to learn 


the opinions of the Dake of Devonshire on the 
subject. 


repaved with the four LETTERS on 


COLOUR in 
CHURCHES, on WALLS, and in WINDOWS, 
By EDMUND SHARPS, M.a. F.8.1.BA. 
Reprinted from “ The Builder.” Pics Sixp:nce, 





QCIENCE of COLOUR. 


The Principles of the Science of Colour. By W. Benson. 4to. 
This work is based on the on'y true cenneyat eoloar, and the 





only complete natural system. It gives new and besutiful methods 





TENDERS. 


For No. 1 Contract for sugar refinery, Love- iver- 
pool, for Messrs. Henry Tate & ig Me Wed Mesos, 
architect. Quantities by Mr, G@. Northcroft :— 





8 SE aE ie Het IR £5,46) 
Litt & Wiikinsoa ................. 270 : : 
nn oo ERLE LLG ART 4,968 9 0 
e ie  cehemandensannaiidbannsunatavess 4,966 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre vo..ccsecsseceses - 4,867 0 0 
Burroughs ....,........ 4,362 0 0 
Roberts & Robinson -» 4,730 0 0 
Holme & Nicol....... a 47977 0 0 
WOME cccnsscvecses «. 4,704 0 0 
OLDE REIN 4,657 0 0 
Haigh & Co. (accepted) ......... 4,637 0 0 





For an Ionic te»ple and terraces, and works to orna- 


Wroutham Park, Herts, Messrs. Shrubsole & Stewart, 
architects :— 


Goddard (accepted) .........csecc0s0 £922 0 0 


For Waterloo-wharf, stables, counting-houses, &c. Mr. 
G, Loe, architect od 








Hill, Keddeil, & Waldram .. £1,850 0 0 
Marsland & Son ............ » 1,630 0 0 
Se mata ns nasroreee vm 0 0 

anley & Rogers ..........cccssceeces 1,537 0 0 
Woodward ie ; 1,509 0 0 
NN NG is AB nave aia 1,497 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ..............000 1,494 0 0 


mental grounds, at the seat of the Earl of Strafford, 


wane g - applying the x 
¥ means having been contrived for Jaying down the sixty dia- 
grams of harmonies (hend-coloared with best p: 

ca ect dmg ag o wit) st pigments), the price is 


Sold by Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





1 in eloth, 1s. 64. or post free for 2) stamps. 


Bo 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS, 


* Toelud, 





a iderable amount of useful infor 
subjects of which it treate.”— pelléer Aue Gee madund 
Sf. PANCRAS IR0N WORK OOMP+NY, Old Saint Pancras- 
read, London, N.W. 


soe IETY of ANTIQUARIES of 

kK LONDON.—VETUSTA MoNU MENTA. 

ner yey - postions of Vul. Vi. are now pub ished, and may 

at the Soec'ety’s Apartmen's a’ 

— oe y's Apar ‘eat Somerset House, or through 
1. Three Plates of the CHAIR of St. PETER, preservad at Rome ; 

with Letterpress by the late A. ASHPITKL, Esq. F.3.A. and 

A. NESBITT, Beg. ¥.48.A. Fo!, 1870 Price 9x. 64 3 to Feltuws, 6s. 
2. Four Plates in Chromolithograpby, reprodaving Il'uminated 

| Pages of Ancient Irish M33. with Letter ores by the late Rev. J. H. 

TODD, D.D. F.8.A, Fol. 1870. Price 16s. ; to Fellows, 10s. 








Now ready, Vol. I. in Royal 4to. with above 100 Lithozraphic 
Tilustrations, mrice 31s, 6d. ¢!o 


th. 
A UTOBIOGRAPH Y of an OCTO.- 
GENARIAN ARCHITECT ; being a Pecord of his Studies at 
Home and Abroad during 65 Years: comprising amoug other eub- 
| j-ets the Cathedrals of Ki gland, France, and Itsiy, the Temples of 
Rome, Greece, and Sici y, with Explanations of their various Styles, 
}and Plaus from Messurement; also Incidenta of Travel and 
| Sketches of other Buildings an? Works of Art, from Notes taken 
| during Pedestrian Tours, A.D. 1816—1819, and again 4.D. 1857-1838. 
By G. LEDWELL TAYLOR, Architect, 
Val. IL is in the Press. 
Lendon : LONGMANS & Co, Margate: F. H. KEBLE. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. R.—W. G. 8.—F, C.—W. N.-W. R.—A. C—Mr. B.—H. A. B.— 





wee 
BE. W. K—A. 8—Mesra, K.—T. H.—J. P—Y. H. & Co.—M, U.— 
J. 8 &—J. M—B, P.-T. R—J. 4.—B 8 —H.8—A. M.—C. B.— 


or step has @ rise of 8 in., and is of white Sicilian thivgs).—Jack Pisne (will find a letter for him at York-street),— 


marble. The entire area within is laid down | 
with encaustie tiles and coloured marbles, | 
that portion upon which the altar-table rests, 
and which is not exposed to view, being of plain 
maroon-coloured glazed tiles. The marbles used 
are Egyptian green, Belgian red, Sienna, Silesian, 
and white statuary. The designer is Mr. Street, 
and the execution of the work has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Earp. 

The Wellington Monument, St. Paul's. 
We hear, with equal surprise and regret, that 
the Chief Commissioner is inviting tenders from 
sculptors for the completion of Mr. Stevens’s 
monument. It is impossible wholly to exonerate 
Mr. Stevens from blame in this matter; but to 
suppose that any one but himself can satisfac- 
torily complete his work is nonsense, and we 
suppose few sculptors will be found willing to 
attempt it. When Dickens died, leaving his 
last book unfinished, Chapman & Hall might as 
well have advertised for some one to finish it. 
A proper arrangement ought at once to be made 
with Mr. Stevens himself. 


Kind Feeling.—An interesting meeting took 
place on Friday evening, November 24th, at the 
San Inn, Westminster Bridge-road, when the 
masons working at the new St. Thomas’s 
Hospital presented to their head foreman, Mr. 
James Williams, a handsome case of mathe- 
matical instruments, as a testimonial of their 


J. W. G. (thanks).—Ryde (buliding must not be put up near enough 


to deprive neighbour of light, so as to damage).—J. D. M. (too late. | 


Next week),.—Granites (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 


by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for | 


publication, 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
| 


pubile meetings, reats, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEsTI- | 


MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copigs 
ONLY should be sent. 
Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, | 
on THURSDAY. 
6H NOTICE.—AlU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” | 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other’ 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Bditor,” and Nor to the “ Publisher.” | 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News. | 








esteem and appreciation of his abilities and paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 


upright conduct whilst carrying out the work, 
and for his general candid manner with the mea 
under him, Sach recognitions are honourable to 
all concerned. 


Entertainment.—Mr. A. Bell (of the firm of 
Clayton & Bell), of Bayford House, Hampstead, 
entertained, on the 22od ult., some tweaty 
workmen ¢ with Mr. W. H. Watts in 
erecting an ornamental addition to the house, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Buckeridge, architect. A repast, at seven 
O'clock, was partaken of with acknowledgment, 
after which toasts and harmony filled up a 
pleasant evening. 


_Knighted Architects.—The expected addi- 
tion to the list has been made. On Tuesday last 
her Majesty the Queen conferred the well- 
deserved honour on Mr, Pennethorne. We 
heartily congratulate Sir James Pennethorne 
on this recognition of his services, and with 
Sincerity wish him long life to enjoy his retire- 


men‘, 








Kingdom will be supplied with Tue BuILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen | 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, | 


J. L. BACON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 








OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 





~—C. A.—W. W.-M. Y. F.—¥F. RB. W.—Dr. H.—J. G. E— 


Now reacy, haudeome!y bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


Price 5s. each. 

} Pm | . 
| WONDERS of ARCHITECTURE. | With 

59 Lilustrations, A Comprehensive Popular Sketch of the 
| Chief Architectural Achievemeuts of Ancient and Mocern Times, 
| ne —s a Description of Notable Buildings which have been 
erected. 
| ‘The little work before us is a grest help to the formation of 
| our tas‘e and the study of a great science.”— Naval and Military 


| Gazette. 
| “WONDERS of ACOUSTICS. With over 100 


T)lastrations. Comprisinga Popular Ac ount of the Phenomens of 
Sound; describing its Eff-cts, Propagation, Intensity, Velocity, 
Reflection, Resonance, and Quality, with Anecdotes aud Legends, 
&e. 


CAfSELI, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ladgate-hill, B.C. 











|QHARE of OFFICES OFFERED, or the 
same WANTED, off the Strand. Mutua! arrangement-. 


Srate accommodation, addr-ss, and other psrticulars, by letter, to 
787, Offive of ‘‘ The Bulider.” 


| DARTNERSHIP—WANTED, by a 


i BUILUER in an old-eatablished and extensive business in the 
country, a PARTNBR who can iutrodace a fsir proportion of 
eapital. None but principals will be treated with.—Apply, by 
letter, with real names, to H. & M. Mevsce. Reyuell & Son, 44, 
| Chancery-lane, W.C. 


IMBER TRAVELLES.—WANTED, an 

aciive energetic Man, as TRAVELLER. Mast possess a 

thorough knowledge of the trade.— Address, wich fall particulars, to 
K. A. B, 132, London: wali, City, B.C. 











TO SUB-CONTRACTORS AND OTHE 3S. 


GENTLEMAN, accustomed to the 

setting out and measurement of Jarge werks, would be giad 
to JOIN any one in a Smail CONTRACT or SUB CONTRACT fer 
RAILWAY or other Works. Good references required.—Aduresa, 
B. Y. Post-cffice, Broadway, Westminster. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—WANTED, an expe- 

rienced FIGURE DRAUGHTSMAN for S ained Glass. None 

but thoroug>!y competent persvus need apply. —Apply by letter, to 

HEATON, BUILEK, & BaYNE, 14, Garrick street, Vovemt-garden, 
London, W.C. 


ANTED, the temporary ASSISTANCE 

of a GEN! LE MAN, accustomed to prepare designs for first- 

class internal decorations. —Adadre.s, stating terms and reference to 
executed designe, tu 734, Office of “ The Builder.” 


N Estate Agent, Architect, and Civil 
Pe Engiceer, in the country, warts a GENERAL A<SISTANT, 
competent to prepare working and other architectural plaus and 
drawings from rovgh sketches, t) take out quantities, measure up 
work, and estimate, and to survey land and level.— Apply, | stativg 
age, and salary required, to J. H. K. Offices of “ The Batider. 


AS and WATER MANAGER.— The 


Widnes Local Board require the SERVICES of a Person 
thorough!y capsble of undertaking the MANAGEMENT of their 
GASWORKS and WATERWORKS. The person appointed will be 
required to devote his whole time to the service of the Board. 
Baiary, 1802, per anvum.—App'icvions, aceompanied by testimo- 
nials, in sealed cover, endorsed ‘* Gas and Water Works Manager, 
to be forwarded \o the Chairman of the i i ard, W.duer, near 

fore the 10:h DEC next. 
Sa THOMAS BEASLBY, Lyw Cerk. 
St. Helen's, 10th November, 1870. 


OAD FOREMAN WANTED. — The 


Board of Works for the Wandsworth District are desirous of 
receiving applications from competent persons for the oan 
ROAD FOKEMAN, in the parish of Clapham, at 2t. per we 
wages. The duties to be perfyrmed can be as’ertained on copies: 
tion to Mr, W. B. LACRY, the Parish surveyor, at bis La 
Town, Clapham, between the hours of NINK and TEN ang ~ 
person apyoi: ted will be required to devote his whole time a 
duties of his office, and to reside in the parish.—App canetneee § 2 
sent in to the Office of the Board, Batte rsea-rive. 10 the can - 3 
own handwriting, endorsed <‘ Application for Office of Row —_ 
man,” on or befure TUESDAY, the 13h inst. No person ante enty 
years of need apply. By order of the Board of Works for 

‘ands’ + 
bs eae ORRTHUR ALEX. CORSELLIZ, Clerk to the Board. 


Battersea-rise, 8.W. Decembex 1, 1870. 
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\ ANTED, a first-class DESIGNER, for 

an Architectural Iron Fonndry.—Applicants to state erpe- 
rience, give references, and salary expect :d.—Address, No. 5066, 
* Herald ” Office, Glasgow. 


TO IMPROVERS AND JORBING WORKMEN. 

TANTED, a BRICKLAYER, a CAR- 

PENTER, a GLAZIER, a PAINTER, & Loy tp re st 

HAND, and b.n‘y JOBRING MAN.—Add-e-s, with full particulacs, 
refererces, and stating wages, to 719, Office of “ The Bailder. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN CARPENTER, 

for permanent employ, at the Lanatic Asylum, Wells.— 

Apply, stating terms, age, and references as to character, to Mr. 
DUKF, Clerk, County Lunatic Asylum, Wells. 











° ° ’ 

YANTED, in an Architect's and Surveyor's 
Office in the City, a» YOUTH, who writes a good hand, and 

if he has a taste for drawing much preferred. Salary to commence 
at Se. per week, increasing peri dica'ly. —Addrees (in own band- 
writing) to A. B New City Club, George-yard, Lombard-street, EC. 


{7ANTED, a FOREMAN, in a SAW- 

MILI. None need apply except those whose character 

and practical abilities wiil bear the closest investigation. = 

arply, stating wages required, by letter, to W. EB. Oifics of “* The 
Buileer.” 


7 ANTED, a Practical Man, as CLERK of 

WORKS for a Plain Job. Must have a thorough know- 

ledge of brickwork, be of steady habits, and trustwortuy in all 

matters.—Apn’y, stating age, terms, and references, to B. A. Archi- 
tect, Newton V.lla, Faversham. 


ANTED, a respectable Young Man whc 
thorcuehly understands PREPARING all PLANS, for 
Building:, Estates. &c. Sslary to commence at 25-. per week,— 
App y_ by letter only, to T. 8. care of Housekeeper, 39, Lombard- 
treet, City, B.C. 


\ JANTED, to PLACE a Youth as an 


ARTICLED PU°IL in an Architect and Surveyor's Office. 











Address, stating terms and 
itreet, London. 


particulars, to A. 





\ 7 ANTED, PLASTERING (Labour only), | 


by a thorough!y practical Plasterer. Towa orcountry. By 
yard or piece,—Acdress, K P. 2, Palmer-villas, Majur-road, Strat- 
ford New Town, Besex. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
WANTED, BRICKWORK, by the Rod, 
to draw by the fo-tnight or month, leaving 15 per cen’. till 
the work is finiehed. References if required. —Address, H. J. May 
Cottage, Elizabeth-street, Hackney-road. 


TO SMITHS, &c. 
WANTED, by a good workman, a SITUA- 


TION as above. Goo reterence.— Apply to 8. C. 42, North- 
street, Pentonville-road, London, N. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

who has served his time at the bench, a SIFUATION as 
CLERK or TIMEKEEPER in a Builder's Yard.—Address, J. G. 
1, Bank Buildings, Hijh-s reet, Wandswo: th. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


CLERK of WORKS a RR-ENGAGEMENT as above, or 
GENFRAL FOREMAN.— Aadress, Z. J. Mr. Wright's, Heliiogdon, 
Middlesex. 


\ J ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

















Architect and Surveyor’s AS*ISTANT, an ENGAGS MENT. | 
Will render occasional assistance.—Aidress, J.J 69, Upper Ken- 


nington lane, 8.E. 


\ ] ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER 


and PAINTER, constant EMPLOYMENT, to Take Charge of 





Work or Businers in the c:untry. Used to hot-water and gas- | 


fitting.—Addrese, 788, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUI! DERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, a constant SITUATION, as | 


Handy Man, at Plumbing, Painting, Gazing, or Home 


Repairs Cap repair a roof, or fix adiain-p'pe. U.efol to a small | 
master, or owner ofa lot of houser.—Addre.s, W. W. 10, Little | 


Grey's Inn-lane, Gray's Inn-road. 


WANZED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Joiner, 





aged 30, at the Ber ch. Good reference. A premium would | 


be givem.— Address, H. J. H. 26, Bisterne-place, Biack wal). 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT (Temporary 


or otherwise), by the Advertiser. Well up in me ruring 
and estimating, bookkeeping, and accounts, quantities, and con- 





struction. Fxe lent testimonial from last employer, Age 25.— | 


Address, H. A 270, Fulbam-road, 8. W. 





TO UPHOLSTERERS AND DECORATORS, 


WANTED, by a thoroughly p:. csical Man, 


& POSITION as FOREMAN in the Painting Departiment., | 


Gocd reference can be bad. — Address, A. B. 13, Cumbe:land-stree t 
Good gt-street, i ottenbam-court-road, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


\ JANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

SITUATION as good PLUMBER cr THKEE-BRANCH 
HAND. ‘erms very moderate —Address, PLUMBER, 10, ( haries- 
street, Islington-green. 





10 GAS AND WA'ER ENGINEERS, OR ON AN ESTATE. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, as above, | 


or JOBBING HAND. Good reference. Age4 29. Can take 
charge of a job. Town, country, or sbroad —Address, H, U, K 
19, Werrington-treet, Oakley-equare, N.W. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 


JOB or Constancy. Can dv gasfitting and plain z ne-work. 
Town or country. Is quite competent to act as wo: king foremar.— 
Acdiess, PLUMBER, 50, Brindley-street, Harrow-:0ad, Paddivg'on, 








TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 
V ANIED, by a QUANTITY TAKER, 
MEASURER, and ESTIMATOR, of twenty years’ expe- 
tience, a TEMPURAKY ENGAGEMENT or otherwise. Town or 


country. Is also a good accountant.—Addre LP $5, Ti - 
ton-street, Brixto.-road, 8, Regt ad dite ee 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
\ J ANTED, by a practical Mav, a RE-EN- 
GAG EMENT as CLEnK of WORKS or MANAGIaw FORR- 
= N, ——— “ piepare pla: s and wo:king drasiugs, measure 
'p wor teke out quantities, and est: wom Ade Bee 
8,E benezer-place, North end, Falham. eee ae 





TO ENGINEERS, RAILWAY AND OTHEKWISE. 


Was Tkb, ENGINEERING EMPLOY-. 


MENT, by a Young Man. A gocd mathematici a 
draughtewan, and veil vp in beth cut~<oor (ievelling) mae fice 
work. Three years on the New Blackfriars Bricge. Highest re 
yo — gop end otberwise. active employment of more 

sortance then emolument. No ol jection to go abroad.~ 
A. L, Post-office, fouthover, Lewes, Sussex, _— 


a & 
dl 
= 


Sad 


B. C. 32, Coleman- | 


ERS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, 
V ANTED, a SITUATION, as Circular 
SAWYER, with knowledge of bandsaw.—Address, A. C. 
24,Grey-street B'ackfriars-roai, Lambeth. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, in & 

UDER’S SHOP ree- nel 
Hand. Be eT Se ele generally welel~ Adda, 8. 
HOLMES, Mortiake-road, Richmond, aw. 


TO BUILDERS, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man. who bas been four years be oy ea 
r yy Kae ny . went bt nag Seceatewen it. 


{7 ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 
ING FOREMAN, by a good Carpenter and Joiner in Stairs, 
Shop-fron's, and the General Work of a Building ; or to Take 
Charge ofa Job. No obj ction to t+ke the work by the piece, labour 
on'y. Can wok ‘a General Joiner if required. Good references.— 
Address, T. T. 19, New-street, Kennington Park-road. 


TOJBUITDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, in Town or 

country, by « respectable sober Man. as a first class 
PLUMBER, GASFITTRR, and LEAD or SASH-LIGHT QLAZ'‘ER, 
and isa good Painter and Grainer if required. Two years’ reference 
from last employer given.—Aadress, P. ¥. 23, Great Quebec-street, 


Marylebone-road, W. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &-. a 
\ ANTED, by s THKEE-BRANCH 
HAND, a CONSTANT SITUATION. Can do plain zine 
work and gasfitting. Three years in previous employ.—Address , 
C. CHASE, 28, King’s-cross road, W.C, 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


Ww ANTED, by the Advertiser (a neat and | 

quick DRAUGHTSMAN, of upwards of five years’ expe- | 
rience), a RE ENGAGEMENE in an Architect’s (ffice— Address, 
W. D. care of Mr. Durbam, 103, Manor-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Car- 

penter by trade, a KE-FNGAGEMENT as GENERAT, | 
FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Job, in town or country, Good | 
references from last employers.—Addrcas, 777, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, an 


ENGAGEMENT with a Builder, Well conversant with the 
details of the business, and good accountant. Hasa copnexion, which 
might be made wutually advantageous.—Address, B. Y. core of 
Thomas Fleming, Eeq. 7, Denbigh-pl ce, 8.W. 
































| TO BUILDERS, &e. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, Is thoroughly acquainted with 
the usual duties, bookkeeping, mskiog out accou.ts. prime cost, 
balancing. and settling peglected books and accoun’e, &¢.—Adcress, 
A. B. 24, Howland-str.et, W. 





TO ARCHITECT, a 
\ JANTED, by a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, a RE-ENGAC EMENT. Well upin devien and detailr, 
and hes a thorouzh knowledze of perspective. Excellent reference’. 
Address, H. J. G, 30, Clipstone-st. cet, Fi zroy-square, W. 


" 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 
a thoromh BUILDER’4 CLERK. Compete at to measure 
vp, eetimte, keep prime cost, &e. Paeellent references.—Addres, 
| J. H. 20, College-place, King’s-road, Chelsea, &.W, 


fl 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
| WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or to Take the 
Entire Charge of Building, cr Job. or otherwice, © ell experienced, 
Ace 33. Town or country.—Ad:iress, O. P. 85, Uhester-tercace, 
Qacen-road, Croydon. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTOR4, &c. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

ap experienced BI'ILDERS’ CLERK. Wel! up in accounts 
meast ing, estimating, prime cost, quantities, and general rontive., 
Unexceptiounsble references —Address R, F. Mr. Shortes’s, 29, 
Adam-street West, Bryanston-square, W. 





TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, or onaJob, Can do painting 
and gl zing. Would m«ke himself generatiy usefal. Good re- 
ferences if required. — Addrew, L. G, No. 62, Clarendon-strect, 
Harrow-road, Paddington-green. 


\ J ANTED, by an experienced ARCHI- 

TECTURAL DRAUGHYSMAN, a RE ENGAGEMENT, 
| temporary or otherwise. Cow petent to prepare workiog, detail, and 
competition drawings, write specifications, measure up work, take 
out quartisies, and design, Is aleo well up ia construction. ~ 








Address, W. B. 70, Great Percy-street, Peatonville, W.C. 





} 
TO NOBLEWEN, &, 

\V ANTED, by a very steady Man, a 

SITUATION as CARPENIER and JOINER on a Gentle- 

man's Estate. Thoroughly understands his busines, and is a | 

genuine staircase hand No objection to make himself otherwise | 


useful. Uunderstands plans, &c. Wages moderate. --address, P. 8, 
Post-office, Sandwich, Kent, 





TO BUILDERS AN‘ CONTRACTOR?. 


| WANTED, a temporary ENGAGEMENT, 


or Otherw'se. Thoroughly experienced. Seven years as 
cleik. Last (wo years as builder and cuntractor to # large extent, 
Good buyer, corre pondent, &c. Aged 26 years. — Address, 747, 
Office of **‘ The Bui'der,” 





30 BUILDERS. CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

: > , eae * * 

SURVEYOR, of good ability, is desirous 
of a RE ENGAGEMENT a» MEASURING-UP and ESTI- 

MAILING CLEEK, or to tupeisintend the Construction of Works. 

| Is a yood levelier, and well up in buil Jers’ and contractors’ accounts, 

|; Could take the manegement of an office or butiness,—Address, 

H. W. 10, New North street, Red Licu-quare, W.C. 





t To BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS, 
YOUTH, aged 19, is desirous of obtaining 
| EMPLOYMENT in an Uifice, Has a knowledge of builder's 
| bu kkerp'ng, Lacing, if # god anthmetician, &c. Sa'ary required 


very moderate.— Address, ADRIAN, )0, Thornhill-street, Caledouian- 
road, Isiingtou. 


A BRICKLAYER’S FOREMAN WANTS 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or the Labcur, of Piecework. Is well 
up Ip cutting, pointing, and setting out. Good references. Aged 36, 


Addr se, 8. K. 10B, F Loewix-street, Cian ae! 
oo ‘= * . ehd u-square, Sumer wwe, 








10 BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
STEADY married an wishes for 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, PALNTER 
GVLAZIEE. Can do plein zine work and gas fitting. lea om dora 
quick paper-banger, and will make bimecif usetul #8 occasion may 


require. Town or country,—adr 5 d - 
mp “ ~ we oss, ii, M. 4, Courch-terrace, High 








en, 

AN, ARCHITECT, from  Patis (Germs) 

ea ae Raglan Sunt sae, Seg com 
nN AND SURVEYORS. 


tatbourne 
N ASSISTANT. requi 
MENT.—Addres, 0.41, Hilsheat P Pe NGAGE. 
N Architectural DRAUGHTSMAN 


DISENGAGED. Perspecti 
gearing and delat. Fil reereew a Lamton ant oe 
bils, Mancbester. uf adhe House, Cheetham. 

















TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. 
FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN ana 
baie Ot ta ARES ANE Santen = RE-ENGAGEMENT ina 
A. C .1, Duulace-road, sluanoreee 


PIECEMASTER, BRICKLAYER, juz 
open for a JOB, Labour only.—Address, T. w, 959, King’s. 
read, Chetsea, 











ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. &o. 


To § 
FV a pen errr 
T P. 1, Warwick-place, Warwick-road, Paddington, ’ 


A PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 
HAND —WANTED, 8 SITUATION, by a steady, repactahia 
a ase eee to last employer. § — Adgress, PLUMBER 








——— 


TO MASTER MASONS. 
YOUNG MAN wishes to ENGAGE 
himself as IMPROVER in the Marble and Stone line, Town 
or country, —Addies, T. M, 1, Little James-stroet, Westmiaster, 





TO GLASS BTAINER® de. 
lish), 


A YOUNG MAN (Eng recently 

employed in a Parts houre, a tracer, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER.—Address, W. GOODWIN, 54, ku:- 
and-street, near London Hospital, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDER3, AND OTHERS. 


THOROUGHLY experienced ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL Assistant 
desires a RE-ENGAG*MEBNT, ta Londor or country.—Address, 
No. 748, Office of * The Baildec.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 


WORKS fe desirous ofan ENGAGEMENT. Is fa'ly qualified 
to superintend the erection of any extensive works, First-class 
testimonials. —Address, 744, Office of “fhe Builder.’ 


A THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK 


secks a RE-ENGAGE MENT. in same capacity, or as WHARF 
MANAGER or TRAVELLER. Well up ia all office duties, quick ant 
accurate acceuntant, perfectly uiderstands value and quality of 
material, and of good address. Aged 43. First class references, 
Town or country.— Address, EB. M. 24, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


N experienced and good general 
ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoronghiy 
conversant with quantities, biding, and abstracting, a'so dexizo, 
working drawings. and de‘ails, Highest testimonisis a» to abilitr, 
&c. Salary 2. 10s. ver week.— X. Kelly's News Offer, 
Gray's inn-gateway, Holborn, 


GENTLEMAN, well connected for years 

with Ges end Water Works and other Machinery, desires 
SITUATION as MANAGE of WOPKS of TRAVELLER toa fint. 
class house.—A‘dress, Mr, RB. K. MOORHOUSE, Gas and Water 
Works, Canterbary. 


TO AFPCHITECTS AND SURVBYORS. 


GENTLEMAN will shortly be DIS- 

FNGAGED. Can make en ~~ —— a. 
a iver, level, q out quantities, *, 
pend gn nn er ARCHIPECE aud 
SUBVEYOR, Grape Cottage, Sleaford, Lincolasbire. 


























TO BUILDERS, &c. 
N experienced OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 
tomed to the charge of buildings, wants aa t- 
MENT ‘tor he CHAKGR of a JOB.—Address, 3. 8 at Woodin's, 
Baker, Derby-street, Westminster, 


N experienced BUILDER'S CLERK, 

> qualified in every respect to estimate and measure up works, 

make out accounts, and well acqueinted with the duties of « 

builder's and contractor's office, requires an ENGAGEMENT. oo aM 

evces and testimoni«ls first-clase.—Ad.iress, G. 8, care of Mr. Tyler, 
No. 259, Queen’s-road, Dalston, B. 


ARPENTER and JOINER, good, wists 


EMPLOYMENT. Wages, 641. per hour,—Address, 
«fies, Nine Kime-road, Batterses. 


LERK of WORKS wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, or to BUPERINTEND WORKS on Estat’. 
Jviner by trade. pre good working drawings, meawie 0? 
wor, take ont quantities, &. First-class testimonials as — y 
Fifteen years’ experience in London. Age 35.—Address, A. 
Rotherfie d-street, Kesex-road, N. 


‘MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a CAB- 

‘4 =PENTER aod JOINER, aged 25. o4 
Jobbing work. Would take low wages for a permauent )». 
dreea, J. P. 262, Lancaster-roa?, Nottiag-bill. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF BRICKS, PIPE, TILES, *KE- 
EQUIRED by a practical Man, ora 
BNGAGMENT as MANAGER. Fxperienerd me a 
Seeks ond meen. eee etna, ty beet cod machiaeT. 
. , sewage ig 
roofing tries, mg itighe references aud security.—Address, B. 
Office uf “ The Builder.” 


TAIRCASE and HANDRAIL WORK, 
by Piece or Day. No objection to country.— 1» 
Uffice of “ The Bailder,” 


r [HE Advertiser requires a RE-ENGAGE 

MENTE as BUILDER'S S1OREKE ‘ 
YARD FORMMAN, Gvod character.—Addres, A. Z. Post-fiee 
Alton, —— ol 


A D CONTRACTORS. 
TO BUILDERS AN CLERK, 


IME and STORE KEEPER, or 


al yeare 
&c.—A Young Man requires a SITUATION. of are ‘iret, 
experience. First-cless testimonials aud references. Adi 

X. Y. Z. 14, Claytou-street, Caledouian-road, N. 


ae te 
IPEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT.— Wer 


eect 
Memured up, or otherwise, and Builder’ Accounts se 4 
made out; Arrears posted ,up; Specifications, URING CLERK, at 
pared, by & com,etent and expere need Meee case, BW.1S 
present disen, . References, &c, first-class, 
Clareuce-street, ton, N, 
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